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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 

The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 90 Conventions and 83 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price : $5 ; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. Instruments 
for the amendment of the Constitution of the Organisation were adopted by the 
Paris Conference in 1945 and by the Montreal Conference in 1946; these ins- 
truments, having obtained the necessary number of ratifications, have come into 
force. 


By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 
sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 


specialised agency. 
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International Comparisons 
of Productivity 


by 


L. Rostas 


The great destruction of productive resources brought about by the 
war and the consequent stringent use of all remaining resources in 
almost all countries have focused interest on productivity. Leading 
industrial nations of the world which have had to lower, at least tem- 
porarily, their pre-war standard of living, as well as underdeveloped 
countries which want to raise their standard of living at a quickened 
pace, are striving to increase the productivity of their labour. This 
general desire for increased productivity has led to a desire to know 
more about productivity: how it develops from year to year, how it 
compares between one country and another, and what factors determine 
its level and growth.1 For this reason international comparisons have 
become an important study. 

The following article shows the problems involved in making such 
comparisons and the stage reached in research into the subject.2, In 
this respect it is interesting to recall that the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office has placed on the agenda of the Seventh 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians, which is to meet 





1 Cf. the recent announcement that a joint United Kingdom-United States 
committee is to be set up, consisting of representatives of employers and trade 
ween in the two countries, to promote industrial efficiency (The Times, 27 July 

948). 

® This article is based on research carried out at the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, London, in 1944-1946. The data and tables are 
reproduced here by permission of the National Institute, on whose behalf the 
Cambridge University Press will be publishing shortly the detailed results in 
Occasional Paper No. XIII, under the title “ Comparative Productivity in British 
and American Industry ”. 
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early in October 1949, the subject of methods of statistics of productivity 
of labour (standard basic data for calculating the productivity of 
labour for international comparison ). 


NTERNATIONAL comparisons of productivity of labour not only 

show relative levels of real income and thus relative standards 

of living in different countries ; they also give some indication of why 

these differences arise. In this they differ from other possible com- 
parisons of real income. 


METHODS OF COMPARING REAL INCOME PER HEAD 


There are at least three ways in which real income per head in 
different countries can be compared : 


(i) by comparing the national income per head in the different 
countries converted into the same currency at the appropriate 
rate of exchange !; 


(ii) by comparing the relative consumption levels of the final 
goods and services in the different countries * ; 


(iii) by comparing the productivity of labour in the different 
branches of the national economy. Productivity of labour as measured 
by physical output per head shows how far, at any given moment, 
the different countries have succeeded in making use of their real 
resources (natural resources, existing capital equipment and labour 
resources) and how effectively labour—the scarcest of all real 
resources in highly industrialised countries—is used in their national 
economies. Output per head will therefore reflect how far at any 





1 Thus Mr. Stone estimated that in 1938 the per capita national income of the 
United Kingdom amounted to £97 and that of the United States to £103. This 
has been arrived at by dividing the national income (i.e., the sum of the receipts 
accruing to individuals, institutions, and private and public authorities normally 
resident in the country, which accrue from work or the use of property for productive 
purposes) reduced to a common currency, the pound sterling at the average (official) 
rates of exchange, by the total ——— of each country. Cf. “ The Measurement 
of National Income and Expenditure”, by J.R.N. Stone, Economic Journal, 
Sept. 1947, p. 297. 

2 Such a comparison was attempted during the war to illustrate the impact of 
the war on civilian consumption levels. This study compared the relative consump- 
tion levels of a wide range of goods and services (food, drink, tobacco, fuel, clothing, 
household goods, housing, motor vehicles and their operation) accounting for a little 
over 75 per cent. of average total consumption expenditure in the United States. 
Combining these different categories and taking into consideration the possible 
relative purchasing power of the pound and the dollar for the types of consumption 
(mainly services) not covered by the comparison, this study suggests that in 1938 
and 1939 the physical volume of consumer purchases was probably 10 and 20 per 
cent. lower in the United Kingdom than it was in the United States. Cf. The 
Impact of War on Civilian Consumption in the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Canada (London, 1945), especially Appendix XI. 
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given time the countries concerned have succeeded in exploiting 
their natural advantages and their capital equipment. 

Higher output per head in one country compared with another 
means that the available supply of goods and services in relation 
to its given resources is higher, and consequently that there are 
more goods and services available per head of population. 


FACTORS ENTERING INTO COMPARISONS OF REAL INCOME 


~ Before we proceed, however, from productivity comparisons to 
real income comparisons, a number of other factors have to be 
considered. The most important of them is the distribution of the 
working population between different industries. The per worker 
contribution of the several industries to the national output within 
the same economy will vary. Therefore it is possible that although 
one country achieves a higher physical output per head than the 
other in all branches of the economy it will nevertheless have a 
smaller real income per head owing to differences in the distribution 
of the working population. The most striking example of this is 
the high proportion in the United States of agricultural workers, 
whose physical output per head is higher than that of United 
Kingdom agricultural workers, but whose contribution per head 
to the national income is lower than that of either United Kingdom 
or United States industrial workers. 

Other factors which enter into real income comparisons between 
countries are differences in the proportion of working population 
to total population and in the number of hours worked by the 
working population. There may not be great differences from 
country to country in the proportion of able-bodied men working 
in relation to the total number of such men, but there will be differ- 
ences in the proportion of women, young people or aged people 
working. There will also be differences in the number of hours 
worked. These proportions will be determined by the wealth of 
the country, economic progress (influenced by productivity), customs, 
habits, climate and institutions (such as the school-leaving age). 
In cases where normal working hours are shorter, or the proportion 
of women in employment is smaller, or children start working at a 
later age, the people in the country concerned are really having part 
of their real income in the form of leisure. Differences in the pro- 
portion of the working population unemployed (an involuntary 
form of leisure) also affect real income comparisons. 

A third group of factors may leave the comparison of national 
output unaffected, but would influence the output of consumable 
goods and services and thereby real income per head. In some 
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countries high productivity may have been achieved in all industries, 
but only at the cost of using up a great deal of effort in roundabout 
ways of production without increasing the output of final goods. 
For example, output per worker might be high in most manufacturing 
industries, but only at the cost of using a great deal of extra labour 
indirectly in making and replacing machines and equipment; or 
output per worker in each industry might be high because the scale 
of production is high, but this might be achieved only by using a 
great deal of extra transport ; or again output per worker might be 
high because mass-production methods are employed in such a 
way that a large number of maintenance and repair workers has 
to be kept in existence. 

Other factors which enter into real income or standard-of-living 
comparisons, although they do not find quantitative expression, 
relate to the goods and services (mostly services) provided by the 
people for themselves. The work of the housewife in countries 
where domestic service is no longer customary is one example. 
Private motoring as a means of passenger transport is another. 

If a real income comparison is made on the basis of comparing 
productivity of labour, these additional factors will have to be 
taken into account. 


How COMPARISONS ARE MADE 


Real income comparisons are made through productivity com- 
parisons by comparing output per head in the different branches 
of the national economy: manufacturing, agriculture, mining, 
public utilities, etc. These comparisons in turn are built up by 
further and more detailed comparisons in the different branches 
of manufacturing, mining, agriculture, etc.’ In each case productivity 
is measured by output (in terms of the physical quantity of goods 
and services produced) in relation to the labour required to produce 
the output. 

In building up a global picture, comparison of output per head 
in manufacturing (or, within manufacturing, in, say, cotton textiles) 
is itself of great interest. It shows the relative real income created 
in these industries in relation to the resources used, and thus indi- 
cates the level of real costs in these industries. In so far as the 
industries concerned produce goods and services which enter into 
international trade, these comparisons will throw light on at least 
one of the factors which determine the competitive ability of the 
countries concerned in this particular field. A number of other 
factors also enter into the picture of competitive ability (e.g., wages, 
prices of materials, etc.) but these in turn are not altogether 
independent of the level of productivity 
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When estimating output per head in the several individual branches 
of industry for building up our global picture, we relate employment 
to output, i.e., we estimate labour requirements per unit of product. 
It is important to realise, however, that it is not the effort of the 
worker only which will determine output per head, but all the other 
factors of production such as available capital, organisation, manage- 
ment, etc. Another point to be considered is speciaJly important 
when we are comparing individual industries ; we confine our com- 
parison to one element of input, direct labour; i.e., we estimate, 
for example, the number of workers (or man-hours worked) in the 
cement industry needed to produce one ton of cement. But other 
resources as well as direct labour are used in making a ton of cement. 
For this reason, when making productivity comparisons of indivi- 
dual industries in different countries, in addition to comparing 
direct labour requirements per unit of output, one should also consider 
the other elements of input, such as differences in man-hour require- 
ments needed to provide that part of the capital equipment which 
is used up in the course of current production, as well as possible 
differences in the use of raw materials and of fuel per unit of product. 

Notwithstanding the need to consider elements of input other 
than labour when looking at comparisons in individual industries, 
there are important reasons why output per worker still remains 
the fundamental general index. | In any country, given the existing 
capital equipment and existing natural resources, the most important 
way of increasing real wealth is by better utilisation of the labour 
force./ Increased output per head will supply additional capital 
equipment without increasing the proportion of the labour force 
in the capital goods industries. Similarly cheaper raw materials 
(in real terms) can also be secured by an increased output per worker 
in the industries producing raw materials or, in the case of imported 
materials', in the export industries. Or, to look at the problem in 
another way, in the national economy it is only the labour force 
which is an unalterable quantity, whereas capital equipment and 
raw materials can be secured and augmented without sacrifice in 
real income per head by the more productive use of the labour force. 

In the following pages an example is given of the comparison 
of real incomes by the method of comparing the productivity of 
labour. The example selected is a comparison of real income per head 
of population before the war in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. A comparison is first made of output per head in manu- 
facturing industry ; comparisons of output per head in other branches 
of the economies of the two countries are then discussed ; it will 


* In the latter case the terms of trade, which may be unaffected by the 
productivity factor, also enter into the picture. 
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then be shown how these productivity comparisons add up to a 
comparison of real incomes. Finally some of the factors affecting 
the differences in output per head are considered, and some of the 
unsolved questions of productivity research are indicated. 


The Global Method 


The comparison made later in this article of output per head 
in the United Kingdom and the United States industries provides 
an example of what may be called the “ global method ” of compari- 
son, in which the output and employment data derived from censuses 
of production in the two countries are used as source material.’ 
Quantitative data on the production of comparable commodities 
(or groups of commodities) are computed, and the number of opera- 
tives producing the respective quantities is ascertained. As output 
is measured in physical quantities, and as the information is taken 
from the censuses of production, the comparisons are necessarily 
confined to industries which have a rather simple product structure 
(i.e., which produce only one or a few products, or which produce 
approximately homogeneous products) ; in these industries employ- 
ment can be easily associated with output. The simplest case is 
a single product industry with no by-product, such as the making 
of cement; in this case output per head can be computed simply 
by relating total employment in the trade to total output in the same 
trade. A more complicated but still manageable problem arises in 
a multi-product industry, such as boots and shoes. In this case the 
output of the different types of shoes (men’s, women’s, etc.) have 
to be converted first into one type of shoe, e.g., men’s shoes ; this 
can be done by some appropriate system of weighting (e.g., the rela- 
tive value of net output or more often the relative price of the 
different products). Employment in the boot and shoe industry 
is then related to the output of “ equivalent ” men’s shoes in both 
countries. No comparison is possible by the global method in indus- 
tries with a heterogeneous product structure, such as some branches 
of engineering or chemicals, where it is extremely difficult to express 
the different elements of output in one physical quantity or to associ- 
ate employment with output. 

' Most of the difficulties of productivity comparisons, when using 
the gobal method, arise, as can be seen, out of the definition of the 
product. Another set of difficulties arises from differences in the 
structure of industry ; the degree of integration and specialisation 
will be different in different countries. When making comparisons, 





2 Another method, known as the “ sample method ”, is based on a comparison 
of identical products produced in a sample of comparable mills or factories in 
different countries. 
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it is essential that in both countries an identical range of operations 
should be compared. If, for example, in the countries compared, 
quarrying is part of the cement industry in the one, but is treated 
as an independent industry in the other, an adjustment will be 
necessary. Similarly if in one country the boot and shoe industry 
proper performs all the operations whereas in the other some parts 
(say out-soles and in-soles) are bought from outside the industry, 
adjustments will again be required. 

One of the great weaknesses of the global method is that it cannot 
allow sufficient adjustments for potential qualitative differences. 
Experience shows that even two firms in the same industry seldom 
produce identical products, and this will be even more true of whole 
industries in different countries, since they will be differently 
organised, and market requirements, climate, taste, ete., will all be 
different. In some cases it is possible to make adjustment for dif- 
ferences of a qualitative type, but it is never possible to account 
for all the differences in quality due to variety, size, shape, dura- 
bility and style. While it is useful to bear in mind the importance 
of the quality factor in productivity comparisons, it would be a 
mistake to attach to it exaggerated importance or to regard low 
physical output necessarily as a mark of high quality. 

This short methodological introduction perhaps indicates that 
the actual figures of productivity comparison which follow are 
essentially crude estimates with a fairly wide margin of error, and 
can at best give only an approximate picture of the position. 
The pitfalls of such comparisons are numerous and in individual 
cases some of them may have been overlooked and require correc- 
tion, but there is good reason to believe that the general picture 
presented is correct. 

The comparisons are confined to one element of input, namely 
labour ; other factors of input are for the time being ignored. 
Differences in capital employed per unit of output will be considered 
later in this article. As for materials used, economy in their use is 
usually associated with economy in the use of manpower ; histori- 
cally fuel efficiency moved in the same direction as labour efficiency, 
both largely determined by technical progress, but there may be 
individual instances when higher output per head is bought at the 
expense of some waste in the use of materials per unit of output. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND UNITED STATES MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


A comparison of output and employment in 32 manufacturing 
industries in the United Kingdom and the United States shows 
that in the pre-war period of 1935-1939 average productivity—as 
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measured by physical output per worker—was about 2.2 times as 
high in the United States as in the United Kingdom ; if allowance 
is made for the shorter working week in the United States, output 
per man-hour was perhaps 2.8 times as high. 

The 32 industries included in this comparison together accounted 
for about half of the value of net output of manufacturing indus- 
try in the United Kingdom and two fifths of the value of net output 
in the United States; broadly speaking, consumption goods industries 
were better represented in the sample than capital goods industries. 


TABLE I. COMPARISON OF PHYSICAL OUTPUT PER WORKER 
AND PER MAN-HOUR IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
1935-1939 : GENERAL RESULTS 
































Output per worker | Output per man-hour? 
U.S.A. U.S.A. 
All industries a — 

U.K. | including | excluding | U-K.| including | excluding | 

machinery | machinery machinery | machinery | 

trades | trades trades trades 

| | 

| Unweighted (a)?|100| 216 214 | 100| 286 284 

| (b)? | 100 224 223 100 292 290 
{ 

Weighted with (a)* 100) 211 198 | 100| 273 257 | 
British employ- | 
ment (b)*| 100; 215 203 100 275 261 

Weighted with (a)?! 100 214 202 100 275 260 | 
United States 
employment (b)*| 100 217 206 100 277 264 =| 

| { 














1 These columns cover a smaller number of industries. 
* Comparing as far as possible the same years (mostly 1935) in both countries. 
* Comparing years which reflect more closely a similar degree of use of capacity (i.e., either 
ed = ‘~? countries, or 1935-1937 average in the United States with 1935 in the United 
ingdom). 


If the individual industries for which productivity comparisons 
were computed by type of product are grouped together, it can be 
seen (table II) that relative output per worker or per man-hour is 
highest in those United States industries producing packing materials 
(e.g., tin cans) and durable, mass-produced consumption goods 
(e.g. motor cars), 7.e., in industries where the scope of automatic 
machines is great. Relative productivity is above the average in 
the machinery-producing industry (although this is based on value 
comparison). It is on the average level for seed crushing, 
rayon, and paper, slightly below the average for the food indus- 
tries and well below the average for iron and steel, clothing, textiles 
and building materials. 
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Taking individual industries, United States output per worker 
is highest relative to United Kingdom output in the tin can, radio, 
motor car, biscuit, soap, rubber tyre, glass container and paper 
industries, and lowest in the fish curing, cement, seed-crushing 
and beet sugar industries. In no industry covered by the com- 
parison is output per man-hour lower in the United States than in 
the United Kingdom and in two industries only, cement and fish 
curing, is output per worker higher in the United Kingdom than 
in the United States. 


TABLE II. COMPARISON OF OUTPUT PER WORKER IN MAIN GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRY, 1935-1939 








Output 
| Industries compared — 
| U.K. U.S.A. 
ba, a ae ee ae _— ———o in 
Comparison of productivity in 33 sample indus- | | 
[ MEBc wesc cence snevricecoeses | DI 211 - 224 
| Industries in which the U.S.A. lead in produc- 
tivity is above the average : 
Packing materials (glass containers, tin cans) 100 415 -— 423 
Durable mass-produced consumption goods 
(motor cars, wireless sets), . . . .... | 100 310 — 312 
eee ee 280 
Industries in which the U.S.A. lead in produc- 
tivity is below the average : 
Seed-crushing, rayon, soap, matches, paper 100 | 224 — 225 
i ee ee oe 191 — 195 
Iron and steel... 2. .......-. | 100, 173 - 174 
| 
Cs «¢ 00 4 ee ene cee ew 1 160 — 164 
Temtiles eee eee ee ee ee | 100 | 155 — 160 
Building materials. . . . 2... .... | 100 | 113 — 125 


INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN MANUFACTURING 


Comparisons of the productivity of labour in branches of the 
economy other than manufacturing present in many ways an even 
more difficult problem than comparisons of productivity in manu- 
facturing, mainly because in most cases no physical measurement 
of output is possible. 
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This is not true of those branches of mining which are pursued 
in both countries (e.g., coal), in which the output is both homogeneous 
and physically measurable. Few problems arise in making compa- 
risons in such public utilities as electricity and gas, since the amounts 
of electric energy or gas distributed are measurable quantities. 


Communications. 


For communications, the problem is that of weighting the quan- 
tity of mail handled, the number of telephone calls and the number 
of telegraph messages. But for all three public utilities mentioned 
there are already complications arising from the service element 
entering into the output of these industries. To take an example: 
if the postman calls only twice daily, output per head is higher than 
if he calls four times. But is this bad service or high productivity 
of labour ? In agriculture, problems arising from the fundamental 
differences in the structure of United Kingdom and United States 
agriculture make a direct physical comparison impossible. This can be 
overcome by converting the money value of net output of agriculture 
in the two countries into the same currency, on the basis of an 
estimated exchange rate which expresses the relative prices of agri- 
cultural products in the two countries. In building, there are diffi- 
culties in regard to physical measurements of the different types 
of construction activity as well as difficulties of adding them up 
into one total. 


Transport. 


Transport presents a rather special problem owing to the different 
density of population and different geographical distances in the 
two countries. There are a number of alternative measurements 
of transport “ output ” in the different branches of the transport 
industry (rail, road, etc.). We can measure output in terms of 
passengers and goods traffic carried, in train miles, car miles and 
passenger miles or in net ton miles. In the first case no account is 
taken of distances, in the second and third cases the degree of load- 
ing of the train and of the car enters into the picture, while in the 
fourth case the average length of the journey or the average haulage 
is also taken into consideration. The productivity of labour in the 
transport industry can also be approached in a different way by 
estimating the number of persons for whom transport has to be 
provided and the volume of goods for which transport is necessary 
in relation to the number of persons employed in the transport 
and related industries. Such a comparison between the United 
Kingdom and the United States will ignore the greater distances 
in the United States (i.e., the greater average length of the journey 
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or of the haulage of goods) and thus would underestimate the 
United States level of productivity. But it would make allowance 
for transport activities in the United States which do not increase 
the flow of final goods and services available to the consumer, 
e.g., it may be the case that the United States achieves saving in 
manpower and thus higher output per worker in manufacturing 
at the expense of increasing the use of resources in the stage of 
transport. Thus if production were concentrated in a relatively 
few big plants or in regions far away from the markets, where 
conditions of utilisation of labour are more favourable, labour 
would be saved in the manufacturing stage, but more labour would 
be used in the transport stage. By ignoring distances the effect of 
such factors can be eliminated. 


Distribution and Service Industries. 


Comparison of labour productivity in the distributive and ser- 
vice industries raises issues which are as yet unsolved. Simply to 
compare the number of persons employed per 100 of the total 
population will give an approximate answer, but this answer is 
always liable to a twofold interpretation, just as in the case of the 
postman. If in country A less people are employed in a service 
industry than in country B, it may mean higher productivity of 
labour in the service industry, but it may also mean a lower amount 
of service provided per head of population. A better approach is 
therefore to make an estimate—however crude it is—of the amount 
of services provided per head in the two countries in relation to those 
employed in the service industries. In the case of distribution, 
commerce and finance we can attempt to relate employment in these 
industries to the total volume of trade. 


It is evident, then, that a great deal of research will be necessary 
to draw up the appropriate definitions and provide the necessary 
data before a reliable comparison of productivity in the non-manu- 
facturing industries can be made. The figures in table III do not 
pretend to be more than broad indications based on the very meagre 
statistics available. 

This comparison shows that the higher output per head in the 
United States is more marked in manufacturing than in most of 
the other branches of the economy. It is more pronounced in mining 
than in the manufacturing industries, chiefly owing to natural 
conditions. In public utilities, the higher output is similar to that 
recorded in manufacturing industries. In the services, distribution, 
building and construction industries, however, although the United 
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States output per head is still higher than United Kingdom output 
per head, the superiority is less pronounced. Output per head 
appears to be about equal in agriculture and (on certain assumptions) 
in the transport industries of the two countries. 
TABLE III. COMPARISON OF OUTPUT PER HEAD IN THE U.K 
AND U.S. NATIONAL ECONOMIES, 1935-1939 1 2 





Industry U.K. U.S.A. 





| Manufacturing . 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| Mining. 
Fuel. 
Iron ore . 6 ° 
Other mining. we ae 


Public utilities and communications 
Electricity . . . 2. 1. 2 sce 
Manufactured gas. . _ 
Post, telephones, telegrams 


| Building and construction. . . 





Agriculture and fisheries. 
Agriculture. . . ee eo ee ee ee 104 
a ee ee ee ee ee 79 


Transport: (a) allowing for distances ... . (270-300) 
(b) not allowing for distances . . (100-110) 


Railways (a) ton miles. . . icon 400 
(b) passengers and freight : oo 82 


Buses (a) bus miles. . . 2... 2 2 2 oe 280 
(b) passengers. .......24-s | 107 


Trams (a) car miles. ....... 190 
(b) passengers. ...... . 113 


LSC ee eee ee ee (100) 


All transport activities concerned in carrying : 
fo _ eee eee eee (126) 
ee ae ae ee ee ee 100 | (93-106) 


« 


CC ee ee ee a ee ee ole (150) 
De eed teaee ti wes ee PO (170) 











Total services and Government: . . | 100 | (170) 
(a) weighted by United Kingdom employ- 


ment?. . . 100 | 183 


(b) weighted by United ‘States onsen ; 100 | 163 








4 Comparisons refer broadly speaking to the last pre-war years (1935-1940) but not 
necessarily to the same years for each pair of industries. 

? For the sake of simplification the range of differences, due to different methods of weighting, 
is not shown; averages only are given. 

* For transport, estimate (b) was taken. 
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COMPARISONS OF REAL INCOME IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND THE UNITED STATES THROUGH COMPARISONS OF PRODUCTIVITY 


By a comparison of the volume of industrial output and the 
number of persons employed in industry in the United Kingdom 
and the United States in the pre-war year of 1937 it was estimated 
that output per worker was at least twice as great in the United States 
as in the United Kingdom. However, all existing comparisons suggest 
that real income per head was not significantly greater in the United 
States than in the United Kingdom. It is of great interest to find 
out why the standard of living of the average United States citizen 
was not much higher than that of the average United Kingdom 
citizen, in spite of the great United States advantage in productivity 
of labour in manufacturing industry.' 

The first factor which reduces the United States advantage 
is that the United States has not the same advantage in productivity 
of labour in other branches of the national economy that it enjoys 
in manufacturing. In all branches of the national economy of the 
two countries analysed (including manufacturing), the United States 
output per head is higher only by 63 to 83 per cent. 

The second factor affecting real income comparisons is the 
different distribution of the working population coupled with dif- 
ferences in the relative level of output per head in the various 
branches of the national economy of the two countries. This can 
be measured in value terms in the respective countries, i.e., by the 
value of the contribution which each worker makes to the national 
output. In agriculture, for example, where these differences are the 
most obvious, the value of net output per worker in the United 
States amount in 1937 to $584 while the value of net output per work- 
er in manufacturing in the same year reached $2,572.2 In the United 
Kingdom the value of net output per worker in agriculture amounted 
in 1937-1938 to £159, and in manufacturing industry in 1935 (the 
last year for which data are available) to £229. Even if we allow 
for some distortion of the data relating to agriculture owing to 
agricultural price intervention (subsidies, etc.), it can be seen that 





1 The standard of living of the average United States industrial worker is of 
course higher than the standard of living of the average United Kingdom industrial 
worker. Average weekly earnings per worker in Oct. 1938 were 1.8 times as high 
in the United States as in the Uni Kingdom, on the basis of converting the United 
States figures at the official rate of exchange. The difference in the standard of 
living of the United States industrial worker is smaller than these figures suggest, 
owing to the somewhat larger number of wage earners per family in the United 
Kingdom and to the somewhat more favourable rate of exchange in terms of the 
products entering into the cost of living, but the difference is still substantial. 


* The value of net output is here used as an approximation to the contribution 
per head to the national output. 
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the contribution of the United States agricultural worker to the 
national output is substantially less than that of the United States 
industrial worker. Such differences in the value of output per head 
in the different branches of the national economy do not reflect 
maldistribution of the working population, and do not indicate 
that the contribution of workers in one sector is less important than 
that of workers in another sector. | Taking the example of agri- 
culture again, the gain for the United Kingdom is derived from the 
fact that instead of employing people in agriculture (with lower 
output) she is able to import her agricultural requirements and to 
employ people to produce manufactured goods for export.!! 

When allowance is made for this factor, the relative level of pro- 
ductivity in the United States economy as a whole is reduced to 
150 (United Kingdom = 100). 

The third factor which reduces the United States advantage is 
the ratio of working population to total population. A comparison 
shows that (1) in the United States a lower proportion of the total 
population works, owing to a number of factors (a higher school- 
leaving age, a smaller number of women working in industry, etc.) 
and (2) in the particular years of comparison a higher proportion 
of the working population was unemployed in the United States 
than in the United Kingdom. 

The effect of these factors can be illustrated in the following 
manner : out of a total population in the United Kingdom of 45.7 
million, 19.75 million or, if we make a rough allowance for domestic 
workers, perhaps 21.25 million constituted the working population. 
In the United States, out of a total population of 131.7 million, 
49.4 million or, including domestic servants, 52.0 million were 
working. If we further assume that the per head income generated 
by those working in the different branches of the economy is 50 per 
cent. higher in the United States than in the United Kingdom, we 
find that the difference in the ratio of the working population to 
total population reduces the relative income per head of the total 
population to 128 in the United States (United Kingdom = 100). 

By excluding the unemployed from the working population, the 
latter is reduced by 1.3 million in the United Kingdom, and by 
6.9 million in the United States (allowing for domestic servants 
unemployed). We then find that the income generated by the 
working population in employment before the war, if spread over 
the total population, would give a per head income of 124 in the 
United States (United Kingdom = 100). 





1 Thus the output of the United Kingdom industrial worker can be exchanged 
through foreign trade for a larger amount of agricultural produce than the same 
worker could produce if employed in agriculture. This gain is not solely due to 
productivity differences, but also to favourable terms of trade. 
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Differences in income from foreign investment constitute another 
factor. In the pre-war years on which the comparison is based, such 
income was somewhat higher in the United Kingdom than in the 
United States. This accounted for perhaps a further 6 points.! 

The effects of these different factors are summarised in table IV. 


TABLE IV. RECONCILIATION OF PRODUCTIVITY COMPARISONS 
WITH REAL INCOME COMPARISONS 


Output 








Basis of comparison 


U.S.A. 





Estimated output per man-hour in manufacturing 
| 
| Estimated output per worker in manufacturing . 


| Estimated output per worker in all branches of 
| the national economy. . ae ee. * 





| Allowing for distribution of working population 
| coupled with lower relative output per worker 
in the different industries in the same country 


| Allowing for differences in the ratio of working 
population to total population. . eo 


Allowing for higher United States a ment 
| in the year of comparison. 


Allowing for slightly higher British income from 
| foreign investments . . 








These figures do not lead to a complete reconciliation of the three 
types of real income comparisons, but they do suggest that there 
is no fundamental contradiction between the three types of approach : 
all three show a somewhat higher real income per head in the United 
States as compared with the United Kingdom. 


Factors Not Taken into Account. 


One set of factors have not been allowed for in the above real 
income comparison based on the productivity approach. No allowance 
has been made for relative economies in the use of other factors of 
input than direct labour: e.g., relative economies in the use of 
materials, fuel and services will require further research. In the 
case of transport we made our comparisons in terms of goods and 
persons transported disregarding distances, and thus made ample 





1 Cf. “ Productivity in Manufacturing and Real Income per Head in Great 
Britain and the United States”, by H. W. Arnot (Oxford Economic Papers, 
Nov. 1947), p. 78. 
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allowances for a potential greater use of transport services in order 
to increase output per worker in manufacturing. Lastly the important 
question whether the rate of replacement of capital equipment is 
quicker in the United States than in the United Kingdom and also 
whether relatively more or less manpower is used for this purpose 
(producing capital equipment for replacement as well as new equip- 
ment) can be answered in a rough and ready manner by comparing 
the estimated number of workers employed in the two countries in 
producing machinery and equipment as a proportion of total man- 
power in industry. Such a comparison however does not lead to the 
conclusion that a higher proportion of the labour force of the United 
States is employed in making capital goods : in fact the proportion 
appears to be slightly lower in the United States than in the United 
Kingdom. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PRODUCTIVITY COMPARISONS : SOME UNSOLVED 
PROBLEMS 


The substantial differences in output per head in the different 
branches of the United Kingdom and the United States economy 
raise immediately the question how these differences emerge. 
This question is especially pertinent in relation to manufacturing, 
considering that the comparison is between the two most highly 
industrialised countries in the world. 

We do not pretend to know the answer to this question. All 
that we propose to do at this stage is to examine on the basis of the 
available evidence some of the obvious factors which are commonly 
believed to be responsible for productivity differences. To start 
with, we can distinguish between specific factors which operate 
only in one particular industry and general factors which may 
have a much wider application. 


Specific Factors 


Some of the specific factors are physical, geographical or geolo- 
gical in origin, and the effect of these factors is especially noticeable 
in mining. It is generally known, for example, that the high output 
per man-shift in the United States coal mines is due to a certain 
extent to favourable natural conditions. In the same way pro- 
ductivity in United States iron ore mining has benefited by natural 
conditions which made a great deal of opencast mining possible. 

Another set of specific factors is connected with institutional 
conditions. The prevailing system of taxation (e.g., motor taxation 
in the United Kingdom or tobacco taxation in the United States), 
and the legal system of controlling monopolies—to mention only 
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two examples—may have an important influence on output per head 

Among the specific economic factors the most important is the 
size of the market. Some industries or sectors of industries in indi- 
vidual countries may not aim deliberately at a high output per 
head, but rather at a high value per unit of output, by using expen- 
sive raw materials and much labour per unit of output. 

When appraising the significance of productivity differences, it 
is essential to bear in mind the effect of these specific factors, but 
their importance should not be overestimated. In no case have we 
found that they would account for the very substantial differences 
which have been ascertained between productivity of labour in the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 


General Factors 


Turning now to the general factors, it is easier to draw up a 
catalogue of these factors than to appraise their quantitative signi- 
ficance. 


Amount of Machinery per Worker. 


The most immediate factor affecting output per worker is 
the amount of machinery available. It is evident that the worker 
will produce more with the help of machines than without such 
help. The question whether there is any direct relationship between 
the amount of machinery available per worker and the quantity 
of output per worker requires, however, careful analysis. But even 
if one could prove the existence of such a relationship, this would 
not mean that output per worker could be automatically increased 
by adding to the available equipment per worker employed. A 
number of other factors are closely interconnected with the amount 
of machinery employed and it is very difficult indeed to disentangle 
the effects of these several factors. 

It is obvious that the amount of machinery available will depend 
on the size of the plant (and firm). A small plant or a small firm 
is not in a financial position to install costly machinery and has 
not the turnover necessary. The size of the plant on the other hand 
is determined by the size and the character of the market, as well 
as by many other factors. It is equally certain that the installation 
of machinery in itself will not procure high output per worker, unless 
production is sufficiently standardised to allow the economical use 
of the machinery. All these considerations should make us cautious 
in evaluating the effect of mechanical changes on productivity. 

One further point has to be remembered. More machinery per 
worker employed does not necessarily mean the use of more indirect 


° 
~ 
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labour per unit of output. This will depend on the relative amount 
of output per worker in the particular industry, on the rate of replace- 
ment and on the productivity of the machine-making industries. 


Capital Equipment per Unit of Output. 


Lastly, from the theoretical point of view it is not sufficient (and 
some would say it is not even relevant) to consider capital equip- 
ment available per worker ; we have also to consider capital equip- 
ment per unit of output. Ultimately we are interested in the amount 
of real resources used per unit of output. In so far as direct labour 
is replaced by capital, we have to relate capital to output (and not to 
labour), as this will indicate the degree of substitution of one factor 
of production for the other as well as the total amount of real 
resources used per unit of output. For this reason the amount of 
capital equipment per unit of output is of great interest. 

Using the admittedly very imperfect measurement of horsepower 
per worker ! and horsepower per unit of output as a measurement 
of capital intensity, we find that— 


(i) although in the United States horsepower per worker is, 
broadly speaking, double that used in the United Kingdom (just 
as output per worker is broadly double), this is by no means typical 
for all industries compared individually. Out of a total of 27 indus- 
tries compared, in six cases there appears to be a close relationship 
between the two, in the sense that 2 times horsepower per worker 
is associated with x times output per worker ; in 13 industries the 
United States employs disproportionately more horsepower per 
worker to achieve a higher output per worker, and in eight cases 
increase in the productivity in the United States is higher than the 
corresponding increased use of horsepower per worker ; 


(ii) in 13 industries out of a total of 27, either approximately 
the same amount of horsepower is used per unit of output in the 
United States as in the United Kingdom or less is used than in the 
United Kingdom. In 14 trades only is there prima facie evidence 
that the United States is using more horsepower per unit of output 
than in the United Kingdom, though—and this is significant—not 
necessarily in the industries where output per worker is higher than 
in the United Kingdom. For example, in the cement industry, out- 
put per worker is perhaps higher in the United Kingdom than in 
the United States, but horsepower per unit of output is much higher 


1 Horsepower per worker is at best an indicator of the quantity of machinery 
available. The quality and size (type, efficiency, etc.) of the machinery as well as 
the oe of modern technique in general is of equal importance even though 
they elude measurement. Similarly horsepower statistics do not help to appreciate 


the important problem of rate of replacement and of re-equipment. 
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in the United States. In the production of tin cans or glass containers 
United States output per worker is much higher, though horse- 
power per unit of output is lower. 


Size of Market. 


The size of the market (as measured by the volume of output 
of the industry) has an important influence on factors affecting 
output per worker. Specialisation within the industry, in the sense 
that parts, accessories, semi-finished products, etc., are produced 
by specialist firms or by specialised methods within the same firm, 
will be dependent on the size of the output which the industry can 
satisfactorily sell on the market. It is obvious that the degree of 
mechanisation will also be dependent on the size of the market 
(output), as certain processes or parts of processes will be performed 
by specialised machinery only if the output is sufficiently high to 
allow the installation of such machinery. It is frequently argued 
that the United States owes her higher efficiency to her bigger market, 
which permits specialisation and the use of specialised machinery. 
No doubt a certain minimum volume of output is necessary to permit 
the most economic way of production, but there is no evidence 
to suggest that the optimum is necessarily associated with the largest 
output and that the actual optimum, whatever it may be in indivi- 
dual industries, could not be realised within the possibilities of United 
Kingdom industry. 

The size of optimum production cannot be decided in general 
terms, but needs to be analysed industry by industry. A broad 
general analysis can, however, be attempted by relating relative 
output per worker in the United Kingdom and the United States 
to the relative size of their respective industries. 

We find that the market for industry (as measured by volume 
of output) is in most cases greater in the United States than in the 
United Kingdom. There is some inter-relationship between size of 
market and productivity in that the highest relative productivity 
in the United States is shown in industries where the United States 
market is relatively very big. In one case a smaller United States 
market corresponds to smaller productivity. Otherwise there does 
not appear to be a close inter-relationship. 


Size of Plant. 


It is therefore necessary to consider next the inter-relationship 
between the size of plant (as well as concentration of plants accord- 
ing to size) and productivity. 

For statistical reasons we measured the size of plant in terms 
of workers employed. As the estimated differences in output per 
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head are known, it is easy to make adjustments and thus estimate 
the size of plant in terms of output. 

As the size of average plant (measured in terms of employment) 
is also affected by the exclusion or inclusion of small firms as well 
as by industrial classification, we have considered, in addition to 
the average size of plant, other measurements such as concentration 
of employment in different sized plants. 


(a) Considering first the average size of plant, we find that 
out of 35 industries analysed, the United States average establish- 
ment was bigger than the United Kingdom average establishment 
in 13 cases, and smaller in 22 cases. Out of these 22 industries the 
United States average establishment is probably bigger in terms 
of output in 13 cases, but in nine industries the United States 
average establishment is smaller both in terms of employment and 
in terms of output. Among these nine industries are included the 
soap, seed-crushing, and biscuit industries, 7.e., trades where there 
is prima facie evidence that economies can be realised by increasing 
the scale of operation ; it is surprising to find that in these industries 
the size of the \United States average plant is smaller than the size 
of the United Kingdom average plant. 

There does not appear to be any definite inter-relationship 
between the relative size of plant and relative output per worker. 
In two industries the average plant is large and productivity is 
relatively high, but there the inter-relationship stops. In other 
cases, high relative size of plant is accompanied by average relative 
productivity and small average size with high relative productivity. 


(b) The other measurement of size, plant concentration, indicates 
what proportions of employment (and therefore output) are con- 
centrated in small, medium and big undertakings. 

These comparisons give a great variety of concentration patterns. 
It does not appear, however, that the concentration pattern favour- 
ing big plants is necessarily accompanied by high relative pro- 
ductivity or vice versa. 

Thus neither the size of the market, nor the size of the plant 
explains fully the higher relative productivity in certain United 
States industries. 


Standardisation. 


We have seen already that the size of market measured in terms 
of volume of output of the industry is in itself not satisfactory for 
the purposes of analysing relative productivity ; it would be more 
satisfactory to have measurements for the size of the market for 
particular products. But even if data for products were available, 
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the degree of variation in the quality, size, shape, etc., of the product, 
in other words the degree of standardisation, would have to be 
considered. 

The whole question of standardisation and of its different aspects 
requires careful analysis. We do not know what the degree of 
standardisation is in the two countries, what the potentialities are, 
what the quantitative effect is on output per worker, or why stan- 
dardisation has gone further in the United States than in the United 
Kingdom. Is the United States greater standardisation due to socio- 
logically determined factors, to a desire of people of different racial 
origin to conform to a uniform pattern ? Or is it due to high-pressure 
advertising in the United States with a view to securing a large 
volume of output for mass production ? 

The results of our probing into the factors affecting productivity 
differences are very meagre. We have established that the amount 
of machinery measured in horsepower per worker, its quality, its 
rate of replacement, and the factors determining the use of machinery 
(size of the market, standardisation, size of the plant) will affect 
output per worker in industry. We have not been able to establish 
the exact degree of inter-relationship, but in a negative sense we 
have seen that there is good reason to believe that, important as these 
factors are, output per worker is not dependent solely on them. 


Organisational Factors. 


The other factors which are independent of mechanisation or 
the technique of production, are partly “ organisational ” factors, 
partly factors affecting the willingness and ability of the worker. 
There is no exact dividing line between these two groups. 

Some examples of organisational factors can be given : 


(a) The amount of factory space available, the age and condition 
of the factory buildings and the suitability of the factory for modern 
production may come into the category of “ capital equipment ”. 
But the planning of the layout of the factory and of the flow of work 
(internal transport), is one of the important organisational factors, 
largely dependent—within the limits of physical possibilities—on 
managerial skill. 

(b) Closely connected with factory lay-out are internal factory 
conditions, the range of which covers safety measures and measures 
to comply with hygienic and social requirements. These include 
lighting, heating, ventilation, rest rooms, medical services, can- 
teens, ete. 

(ec) The greatest prominence should be given in this group to 
managerial skill. This covers not only planning of layout, but also 
planning of production, dealing with labour relations, ete. This 
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question is receiving substantial attention at present and obviously 
has great potential importance in the future improvement of 
productivity. 

A few examples may be mentioned from the third group of fac- 
tors, those connected with labour. It is obvious that all circum- 
stances which affect the willingness and ability of labour to work 
will have an influence on output per worker. 


(a) The number of hours worked is one of these factors. In the 
course of history, increased output per man-hour has been associated 
with a reduction in the number of hours worked. It is well known 
that in the United States average working hours per week are 
substantially lower than in the United Kingdom and output per 
man-hour is higher. There is a prima facie case that there is some 
inter-relationship between the two, in fact a double relationship, 
i.e., high productivity allows reduction of working hours and this 
in turn increases productivity. But the exact way in which this 
works out is not yet fully known. Research has been made into the 
effect of changes in working hours on output per worker, but the 
results so far are not altogether conclusive. 


(b) The system of wage payment is another factor which affects 
output per worker. Differences in the proportion of workers working 
on time rates and piece rates in the United Kingdom and the United 
States may have an effect on output per worker. 


(ce) Closely linked with the system of wage payment are the 
possibilities and the effects of the methods of work simplification 
(motion and time studies) on output per worker. There can be 
no doubt that these methods are used to a much greater extent in 
the United States than in the United Kingdom ; nor can the resistance 
of United Kingdom organised labour to some of these methods be 
ignored. An objective investigation of the scientific basis of these 
methods and their effect on output—in the light of experience 
during the war—is called for. 


(d) Lastly, differences in the psychology of the workers in the 
two countries are also worth analysing. It is often asserted without 
scientific proof, that the United States worker works harder, or 
that his “ psychological approach to work ” is different. It is not 
that the objective factors (better layout, longer runs, planning 
of work, etc.) cause the operative to work fast, but as one United 
Kingdom observer put it “rather that those factors enable the 
operatives to fulfil their one clear object, namely to earn as much 
as they can ”.} 





1 See The Boot and Shoe i Spies Po gg by Mr. Denton and Mr. Colin 
upon their Visit to the U.S. A., 1945, issued by the Incorporated Federa- 
ted Associations of Boot and "Shoe nufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is very disappointing that at the present stage of our know- 
ledge there are so many questions relating to productivity to 
which we can give no answer. A complete explanation of productivity 
differences will require not only the discovery of the factors affecting 
productivity and an assessment of their quantitative significance, 
but also an excursion into the field of history to explain all the 
circumstances leading to the emergence of such factors. But before 
we can embark on explanation and an analysis of causes, we will 
need a more accurate assessment of the position. We cannot rely on 
assessing changes in productivity levels over time or differences in 
productivity levels between various countries on the scanty infor- 
mation which we possess at present. We shall have to collect our 
facts on productivity directly from units of industry. We must 
also place these facts against the background of the structure and 
organisation of particular industries in the several countries if we 
want to appreciate their significance. 

We are as yet at the beginning of productivity research. But 
the stakes are so high and the benefits to be derived so vital for most 
countries that a great deal of our scientific resources should be devoted 
to studying this important borderline field of economic and techno- 
logical problems. 
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The German social insurance system was extremely highly developed 
before the war, but very little is now known outside Germany about 
its present position or the developments that have led up to this position. 
It is the purpose of this article to make a very brief survey of these 
developments, starting with the war years and ending with the reform 
plans which are still under consideration at the present moment. It will 
be seen that many new problems have emerged from the war, some of 
them with significant international implications. Most of these new 
problems were foreseen at the International Labour Conference (Phila- 
delphia, 1944), but very little has been achieved in carrying out the 
principles which were agreed upon at that time. 


THE POPULATION OF GERMANY 


; BASIS for a sound social insurance system in Germany 
has badly deteriorated. The following general figures make this 
apparent at once. 

The last census of the German population before the war was 
taken on 17 May 1939. At that time Germany had an area of ap- 
proximately 583,000 sq. km. with an approximate population of 
76,439,500, so that there were about 136.1 persons per sq. km. The 
territory within Germany’s present boundaries with its 355,700 sq. 
km. does not include the agricultural east ; its population in 1939 
was 59,610,600, or 167.6 per sq. km. A census within the reduced 
territory was taken on 29 October 1946. According to preliminary 
calculations, the population had grown to 65,910,800, raising the 
density to 185.3. This had happened in spite of the severe losses 
caused by the war, which affected the male part of the population 
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to a much larger extent than the female. In 1939 there were, within 
the former boundaries, 1,061 females per 1,000 males ; in 1946 there 
were, within the new boundaries, 1,250 females per 1,000 males.! 
Table I gives an analysis according to zones of occupation. 


TABLE I. POPULATION IN 1939 AND 1946 BY ZONES 




















Area Population (in thousands) Per cent. iensates on 
Zone (1,000 sq. increase or |1,000 males, 
km.) May 1939 | Oct. 1946 decrease | Oct. 1946 
| 
as eo 6 an 107.5 14,257.6 17,174.4 + 20.5 1,207 
ie +. «a 97.7 19,785.5 22,344.8 | + ped 1,189 
French. . .. | 41.8 6,088.9 5,878.4 — 3.5 1,272 
Soviet ..... 107.8 15,157.1 17,332.9 + 14.4) 1,336 
| 
Berlin 0.9 4,321.5 3,180.3 — 26.4 1,456 
weem..<« «<< s 355.7 59 ,610.6 65,910.8 | + 10.6 | 1,250 

















Source : Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the British Control Commission for Germany, Dec. 1947, 
p. 4. 


An analysis of the population according to age groups does not 
exist yet in final form; of the numerous estimates, the estimate 
(table II) for the British Zone contains actual figures for the past 


TABLE II. AGE GROUPS IN THE BRITISH ZONE, 1910 TO 1961 
(Percentage of population) 


























| | 


oa: 1910 | 1938 1946 1961 
Males 
| | 
Below 15 . tt | 84.5 | 25.2 | ens 22.2 | 
15 to 64 | o1.1 | o8.7 | 68.8 67.1 | 
65 and over. 4.4 | 6.1 8.9 10.6 | 
Females 14 
—, ) —~ - 
| meee. .-.. | 33.2 | 23.5 21.6 | 18.1 | 
| 15 to 64 61.4 | 69.7 69.7 | 69.6 | 
| 65 and over. . . . | 5.4 | 6.8 8.7 | i123 | 





Source: “ Bevélkerung und Erwerbstatigkeit in der Britischen Zone”, by Dr. Emil Orr, 
Arbeitsblatt fir die Britische Zone, 1947, p. 201. 





1 The figures for 1939 are taken from the Statistisches Jahrbuch fir das Deutsche 
Reich, 1941-42, » 7; those for 1946 from the Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the 
British Control Commission for Germany, Dec. 1947, p. 4. 
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and projected figures for the future ; the table reveals general trends 
which are apparent in the other zones as well. 

No complete figures are available on the migrations which have 
resulted in the over-all increase of the population. Millions of 
foreign forced labourers have left Germany, more millions of expelled 
persons and refugees have come in. Moreover, people have been 
wandering about within the present boundaries in search of real 
or imaginary security. The figures (table III), for the combined area 
of the United States and British Zones give only a slight indication 
of what has happened ; they exclude persons still living in camps 
(displaced and interned persons), and reveal nothing about the 
movements within the combined area. 


TABLE III. POPULATION OF THE BIZONAL AREA ON 29 OCTOBER 1946 
ACCORDING TO PLACE OF RESIDENCE ON 1 SEPTEMBER 1939 





Residence on 1 Sept. 1939 | Thousands 








Bizonal area 

Other Zones including Berlin 
Germany east of Oder-Neisse line 
Foreign countries 














Source: Statistical Annex to the Report of the Military Governor (U.S.), Sept. 1947, p. 1, 
and Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the British Control Commission for Germany, Dec. 1947, p. 14. 


The table shows that more than one sixth of the population 
lived outside the bizonal area before the war. 

Birth and death rates in the United States Zone and occupied 
area (including the United States Sector in Berlin) reflect conditions 
in the whole of Germany. The birth rate (number of live births per 
1,000 population per annum) was about 21.0 in 1939 in the area 
which now constitutes the United States Zone; it was about 17.2 
in 1947. The death rate for the Zone was 12.1 in 1939 and 12.2 in 
1947. Infant mortality (deaths under one year per 1,000 live births) 
in the Zone was 64.0 in 1939 and 84.7 in 1947. 

The outbreak of major epidemics was prevented after the war, 
but the incidence of communicable diseases shows high figures 
with great periodic variations. Disease rates for the United States 
occupied area are established every month ; they give the incidence 
per 10,000 population per annum. 





1 Figures for 1939 are computed from Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche 
Reich, 1941-42 ; figures for 1947 are from a table published in the Statistical Annex 
to the Report of the Military Governor (U.S), Jan. 1948, p. 110. 
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TABLE IV. SOME COMMUNICABLE DISEASE RATES, U.S. OCCUPIED AREA 





Disease | Sept.1945 = | = Dec. 1947 | Maximum | 

) 
27.4 .0 - May 1947 | 
38.2 .8 + June 1946 | 
22.2 | 30.2 — Aug. 1946 | 


| 
67.8 | 120. — Nov. 1046 





Tuberculosis — all types 28.4 
Gonorrhea. oe | 39.9 
Syphilis ......| 9.6 
| 
< 


25.8 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Seabies . 





Source : Statistical Annex to the Report of the Military Governor (U.S.), Jan. 1948, p. 108. 


The food situation is reflected in average body weights of urban 
adults by age groups. 


TABLE V. AVERAGE BODY WEIGHTS OF URBAN ADULTS IN U.S. ZONE 


WITHOUT BREMEN 
(Unit: pound of 450 grams) 





Males aged | Females aged 


—— | 





20-39 | 40-59 {60 and over, 20-39 


40-59 60 and over} 





| 
| 20.2 115.6 


130.1 125.7 120.1 | 118.7 


| May 1946 .. 135.2 | 133.1 129.7 120.8 
| Dee. 1947 . . 132.1 | 
| 





| 
| Standard | 
| 142.0 | 146.0 147.0 123.0 132.0 | 138.0 
Source : Statistical Annex to the Report of the Military Governor (U.S.), Jan. 1948, p. 109. 
? Minimum weights considered necessary for healthy living. 


Both food and housing conditions are reflected in these figures. 








TABLE VI. POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE IN GERMANY 
(PRESENT FRONTIERS) 


Thousands of persons Per cent. of total population 








Group _ a 
May 1939 June 1947 May 1939 | June 1947 | 





Wageandsalaryearners| 21,127 20,163 35.5 | 30.6 | 
Self-employed and fam- | 
ily helpers ....| 8,884 7,568 11.5 


Gainfully occupied. .| 30,011 27,731 | 42.1 
Conscripts and armed| | 
forces ee 





979 


| Employable but unem- 
| 60 886 


Labour force . .. .| 31,050 28,617 
et gs a ge 28,561 37,283 











Total population . 59,611 65 ,900 














Source : Statistical Annex to the Report of the Military Governor (U.S.), Aug. 1947, p. 4. 
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Some figures on the strength of the labour force in relation to 
the whole population in 1939 and 1947 (table VI) round off the 
picture. 


‘ WAR-TIME SocraAL INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


General Observations 


Even before the war most social insurance matters were regulated 
no longer by laws, but by ordinances. This tendency became stronger 
during the war, and not only the Reich Government issued ordin- 
ances of basic significance; various other agencies, such as the 
Plenipotentiary for the Four-Year Plan and the Council for the 
Defence of the Reich, also took a hand in social insurance legislation. 
From 1941, the Reich Labour Minister alone issued ordinances 
containing substantial changes of existing laws. Some of his decrees 
were no longer published in the official gazette (Reichsgesetzblatt ), 
but only in his own periodical (Reichsarbeitsblatt), which thus became 
an indispensable source of basic information. Moreover, there were 
instances of important social insurance matters being regulated 
completely outside of social insurance legislation. All these develop- 
ments caused such confusion that even under the pressure of 
imminent military collapse an attempt was made in March 1945, 
to carry out a more comprehensive reform of social insurance.’ 
This last reform came into force only in some parts of Germany, 
since its text could not be distributed in other parts of the country ; 
this resulted in added confusion in the post-war period. 

Several trends and tendencies become apparent in this variety 
of regulations, but no underlying general plan. The first trend, 
chronologically speaking, was towards a genuine improvement of 
benefits. This was done mostly along conservative lines, from which 
the merger of the two separate pension schemes for workers and 
employees in miners’ insurance constituted the only deviation. The 
next step was connected with the increasing manpower shortage in 
production : controls were relaxed, in order to provide an incentive 
for partially disabled persons to put at the disposal of the war effort 
whatever was left of their working capacity. Then the manpower 
shortage made itself felt in the social insurance agencies ; efforts 
were made to simplify the administration by discontinuing numerous 
reports and statistics, prohibiting transfers of insured persons 
between insurance agencies, avoiding the yearly new assessment of 
accident insurance contributions, closing the branch offices of 
insurance agencies, etc. These efforts were hampered, however, by 





1 Order No. 1 to simplify the law concerning social insurance benefits and 
contributions, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1945, Part I, No. 10. 
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the confusion resulting from unorganised mass migrations and from 
the loss of records through bombing. 

An additional reason for the lack of an over-all plan was that the 
German social insurance system had to absorb in one way or another 
the insurance systems of foreign countries which were occupied 
and incorporated into the Reich. Innumerable treaties, laws, 
ordinances and decrees were issued to regulate social insurance 
relations with the surrounding countries. The fact that the indigenous 
population was not always accorded the same rights as the “ racial 
Germans” living in these countries caused further complication. 
All these provisions are today of little more than academic interest. 


The Individual Schemes 
Sickness Insurance. 


Improvements in the benefit scheme, including an energetic 
drive against venereal disease, were introduced as early as 1941. 
These were followed by the law for the protection of mothers, which 
provided for the payment of full wages during the six weeks pre- 
ceding and following childbirth and for prolonged premiums for 
feeding the child ; the costs of these additional benefits were re- 
funded by the State. Further improvements were brought about 
by a decree of the Reich Labour Minister issued late in 1943.2 Its 
main provisions were for the payment of sickness benefit for a 
whole year, and for the granting of medical care without any 
time limit. The reform of March 1945 called for an extension and 
simplification of insurance coverage, removed the fee on medical 
slips which had been collected since 1931, and accorded members 
of the family the same medical and hospital treatment as insured 
persons. 

A tendency towards the centralisation of sickness insurance in 
a State-operated agency became apparent in the formation and 
subsequent expansion of the Reich Establishment Sick Fund. This 
institution was originally intended for the civilian employees of the 
armed forces, but its competence was later broadened to include 
all Government employees in certain provinces (except civil servants 
and postal and railroad employees), the Reich Labour Service and 
other para-military organisations, and finally the entire police force.* 





1 Law of 15 Jan. 1941, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1941, Part I, p. 34. 

2 Decree of the Reich Labour Minister of 2 Nov. 1943, Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1943, 
Part II, p. 485. 

3 By-laws of the Reich Establishment Sick Fund, dated 11 Jan. 1940, Reichs- 
arbeits , 1940, Part II, p. 15. Amendments: 12 Dec. 1940, ibid., p. 434 ; 25 Aug. 
1941, idem, 1941, Part II, p. 358 ; 19 Apr. 1942, idem, 1942, Part II, p. 299; 21 Mar. 
1944, idem, 1944, Part II, p. 80. 
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Sickness insurance of pensioners was introduced in 1941. One 
RM. per month was deducted from each pension ; an additional 
contribution of 2.30 RM. per person per month was paid by the 
pension insurance institutes. Benefits were the normal sickness 
and maternity benefits in kind for the pensioners and members of 
their families ; of the cash benefits only a fixed funeral allowance 
was paid. The pensioners were permitted, however, to take out 
supplementary insurance for higher funeral allowances. 


Accident Insurance. 


The Sixth Law on Changes in Accident Insurance, promulgated 
early in 1942, made important changes in Book 3 of the Reich 
Insurance Code. The scope of accident insurance was broadened to 
include benefits for persons acting for the benefit of the public 
(fire fighters, Red Cross workers, persons rendering assistance in 
emergencies), and coverage was extended to employers in agriculture, 
small employers of seamen, and any other employers whose inclusion 
might be stipulated by the by-laws of the accident insurance asso- 
ciations. The maximum yearly earnings for the computation of 
benefits and contributions were fixed at 7,200 RM., leaving it to 
the individual by-laws to fix higher amounts.? 

An ordinance promulgated late in 1944 tended to adapt accident 
insurance to the conditions of total warfare. Certain insurance 
associations were merged, and the branch offices of others were 
closed. Administrative work, such as accident reports, police 
intervention in accident procedure, etc., were reduced to a bare 
minimum, the computation of benefits was simplified by the use of 
tables, and corrections in contribution rates were postponed until 
after the war. Appeals were limited to cases where the decision might 
affect the war effort. Widows’ benefits were slightly improved.* 


Pension Insurance. 


A law promulgated in 1941 introduced various improvements 
in the benefit scheme ; in particular, it relaxed the provisions for 
the maintenance of rights and for the completion of the qualifying 
period ; the latter was considered completed for all soldiers killed 
in action. The payment of arrears of contributions, and of contri- 
butions of voluntary insurance, was facilitated in order to grant 
higher pensions. Invalidity pensions were no longer discontinued 





1 Law of 24 July 1941, Reichsgesetzbiatt, 1941, Part I, p. 443, and Ordinance 
of 4 Nov. 1941, ibid., p. 689. 

2 Law of 9 Mar. 1942, idem, 1942, Part I, p. 107. 

3’ Ordinance of 9 Nov. 1944, idem, 1944, Part I, p. 324. 
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when the recipient became gainfully active.! Half a year later another 
law increased invalidity and old-age pensions in workers’ and 
employees’ insurance by 7 RM. per month, widows’ pensions by 
5 RM., and orphans’ pensions by 4 RM. The basic amount of newly- 
granted pensions was increased accordingly. The maintenance of 
rights was further simplified in that all credits earned between 1924 
and the year following the end of the war were considered maintained 
without examination.* A year later the benefit scheme was again 
improved by the establishment of a uniform yearly amount of 
120 RM. for children’s allowances supplementing the pensions. 
Completion of the qualifying period was no longer required when 
death had been caused by an accident.* Further improvements 
were introduced by the Ordinance of March 1945, which made the 
scope of pension insurance identical with the scope of sickness 
insurance ; it also gave the Reich Labour Ministry and the Reich 
Insurance Office authority to make provisions for cases where the 
records had been lost through the events of the war. Simple tables 
staggering pension amounts according to earnings and physical 
age were subsequently used in such cases, but they were never 
published. 

Important changes affecting the whole administration of pension 
insurance, including the computation of pensions, were caused by 
the Second Ordinance on Payroll Deductions promulgated in 1942. 
The stamp system was restricted to voluntary insurance and a few 
other minor cases, whereas payroll deductions of 2.8 per cent. of 
wages or salaries, to be matched by an equal employers’ contribution, 
were introduced for the vast majority of insured wage earners and 
salaried employees. The increments were fixed at 1.2 per cent. of 
earnings not exceeding 3,600 RM. per year in wage earners’ insur- 
ance, and at 0.7 per cent. of earnings not exceeding 7,200 RM. in 
salaried employees’ insurance. 


Miners’ Insurance. 


The sickness insurance of miners was reorganised in 1941. A 
uniform scheme, more favourable than the general one, was intro- 
duced for wage earners and salaried employees in the mining in- 
dustry. Particular attention was paid to preventive medical care, 
which was to be financed from unemployment funds up to a maxi- 
mum of 25 million RM. per year. Sickness insurance for pensioners 





? Law of 15 Jan. 1941, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1941, Part I, p. 34. 
= Law of 22 July 1941, ibid., p. 443. 

® Law of 19 June 1942, idem, 1942, Part I, p. 407. 

* Ordinance of 24 Feb. 1942, ibid., p. 252. 
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was also introduced, but no deductions were to be made from the 
pensions.! 

Miners’ pension insurance was completely reorganised in 1942 ona 
uniform basis for wage earners and salaried employees. “ Miners’ pen- 
sions ”, consisting of increments, premiums for work underground, and 
children’s allowances (eliminating completely the flat basic amount), 
were to be paid in case of professional disability ; the increments 
were to be 1.5 per cent. of earnings for each year ; premiums were 
to be paid after a minimum period of 10 years of work underground 
in the amount of 12 RM. for each of the next 10 years, 24 RM. for 
each of the following 10 years, and 36 RM. for each additional year ; 
children’s allowances were to be 120 RM. per year for each child ; 
the minimum pension was set at 360 RM. per year. A “ miner’s full 
pension ” was to be granted in case of full disability or old age. Its 
components were to be the same as for the miners’ pension, the only 
difference being in the increment of 2.4 per cent. of earnings and in 
the minimum amount of 600 RM. per year. Both miners’ pensions 
and miners’ full pensions were not permitted to exceed 80 per cent. 
of average previous earnings if no premiums were paid, and 90 per 
cent. of earnings if premiums were paid. Earnings in excess of 400 
RM. per month were not to be considered in the computation of the 
pensions. Active miners 50 years of age and older who had accumu- 
lated at least 300 months of coverage, of which at least 180 months 
had been spent in work underground, were to receive a long service 
pension (Knappschaftssold ) as long as they went on working; this bene- 
fit amounted to 720 RM. per year and was to be discontinued when 
a pension became payable. Widows’ pensions were to be paid uncon- 
ditionally in the amount of 60 per cent. of the miner’s pension ; if the 
widow would have qualified for a widow’s pension in general workers’ 
insurance, a “ widow’s full pension ” was to be paid in the amount 
of 60 per cent. of the miner’s full pension. The eligibility require- 
ments for orphans’ pensions were the same as in general workers’ 
insurance, but the pension amount was a flat 300 RM. per year for 
each child. Miners who had worked at least 180 months underground 
and had reached age 50 (in most mining industries age 48) were to be 
entitled to staggered and rather high lump sums called Bergmanns- 
treuegeld, which became payable with the first pension payment. 
Contribution rates were fixed at 18.5 per cent. for wage earners and 
21.5 per cent. for salaried employees, of which the worker paid 
6.5 per cent. and the employer the remaining part ; monthly earnings 
in excess of 400 RM. were not to be taxed. No unemployment contri- 
butions were to be paid for miners. The Government contributed to 





1 Ordinance of 19 May 1941, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1941, Part I, p. 287, as amended 
by the Ordinance of 8 June 1942, idem, 1942, Part I, p. 409. 
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each pension under the miners’ scheme the flat basic amount of the 
corresponding pension under the general workers’ scheme. Seven 
per cent. of the lump-sum subsidies for social insurance (Reichsbei- 
trag, amounting to 204 million RM. per year at first and finally raised 
to 275 millions) were allocated to miners’ insurance. A subsidy of 
18 million RM. per year was paid from unemployment funds ; it was 
supplemented by another Reich subsidy of 24% million RM. The 
scheme went into effect on 1 January 1943, and most of it is still in 
operation.? 


Unemployment Insurance. 


Unemployment insurance had been replaced by a system of 
unemployment relief before the war, but contributions of 6.5 per cent. 
of wages up to 3,600 RM. a year were still collected. No basic changes 
in the care for the unemployed were made during the war, because the 
war effort had virtually eliminated genuine unemployment. 

The effect of Allied bombing on plants and communications 
necessitated measures of a different kind, for which the unemploy- 
ment funds were used. The Ordinance of 1939 dealing with part-time 
unemployment was amended at the end of 1942 under the title of 
“Refunds for Lost Wages”. In case of interrupted production 
(including air-raid warnings) the workers were entitled to 60 per cent. 
of the difference between earned wages and wages for full production ; 
workers with larger families received 80 per cent. of this difference. 
The refunds were paid out by the employers, who could claim refunds 
from the unemployment fund.? 


Post-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


General Observations 


Three basic facts have been decisive for the post-war develop- 
ments of German social insurance: the partition of Germany into 
zones of occupation, the loss of all reserves and the unsettled cur- 
rency situation, and the necessity for social insurance agencies to 
deal with numerous problems which had either emerged from the 
war or had previously been handled by other agencies. 

It had been the sincere hope of all occupying powers that, at least 
in the field of social insurance, the consequences of the partition could 





1 Ordinance of 4 Oct. 1942, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1942, Part I, p. 569, as amended 
by the Ordinance of 22 Feb. 1943, idem, 1943, Part I, p. 109. 
2 Ordinance of 16 Dec. 1942, idem, 1942, Part I, p. 702. 
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be easily overcome through extensive legislative activities of the 
Allied Control Council. This hope has not materialised. There is 
only one completed piece of Control Council legislation on social 
insurance, which settles a minor problem in general terms. Many 
drafts of much greater importance were discussed and reported on by 
the Social Insurance Committee set up under the Allied Control 
Council, but none of them reached the stage of promulgation in legal 
form. As a consequence, social insurance legislation went its own way 
in the various zones of occupation, frequently in even smaller terri- 
tories, and today we are faced with a most confusing variety of laws 
and regulations, many of which have received so little publicity that 
it is hard to collect and report them. 

The laws and ordinances promulgated in the various subdivisions 
of Germany had the primary objective of reactivating social in- 
surance at all costs, even if it meant sharply reduced benefits, 
increased contributions, and heavy State subsidies. Most of the 
benefit reductions were only of a temporary nature, but they were 
introduced in a more or less haphazard manner and have left traces 
everywhere. The instability of the whole economy made it appear 
inadvisable to many Military Government authorities to undertake 
more systematic reforms, an argument which was frequently raised 
in support of the reluctance shown because of the expected Control 
Council legislation. In one way, however, the unsettled economy made 
it easier to bring social insurance back to life : State subsidies were 
paid in inflated currency of which there was plenty, and increased 
contributions could be more easily absorbed for the same reason. 

The new problems facing the social insurance agencies will be 
discussed later. It should be noted, however, that these problems 
had to be handled by a badly weakened administration. The Nazis 
had dismissed a large part of the experienced social insurance per- 
sonnel because of their political creed or race, and had replaced 
them by their own men. Then the war had decimated the ranks, 
and of those who had remained a great many had to be dismissed 
at once for political reasons, if they had not already taken flight. 
Those experienced officials who would still have been capable of filling 
leading positions had in many instances been physically exhausted 
by detention in concentration camps or on forced labour; even those 
who had escaped this fate had not been able to follow closely the 
developments of the last decade. It must be termed a major miracle 
that under these circumstances a sufficient number of capable 
persons was available for taking over the administration of social 
insurance with its numerous new tasks. Nevertheless, the slowness 
und unevenness of new legislative activities, the unprocessed pension 
claims on file (over 100,000 in the United States Zone alone) and 
similar features sufficiently characterise the situation. 
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The United States Zone 


The traditional branches of social insurance have maintained 
their independence in the United States Zone, and very little has 
been changed in their scope. The policy of decentralisation pursued 
by the United States Military Government has led to many small 
changes made by the German legislatures of the individual States ; 
the Council of States was too weak an institution to ensure full uni- 
formity. Major reforms have been discouraged by Military Govern- 
ment, because they had been expected to be introduced on a nation- 
wide basis by the Allied Control Council. More recent developments 
have shown a tendency towards greater uniformity, not only 
within the United States Zone, but also between the United States 
and British Zones. 


Sickness Insurance. 


The scope of insurance and its organisation are virtually un- 
changed. The Reich Establishment Sick Fund has been barred 
from operating in the Zone, and its branches have been closed ; the 
branches of nation-wide substitute sick funds have been ordered to 
operate independently of their main offices located in other zones. 
Nevertheless, some ties between the branches and the main offices 
in the British Zone still exist. The associations of sick funds (Reichs- 
verbdénde) set up by the Nazis have been closed and replaced by 
loose organisations. The re-establishment of democratic governing 
bodies has been encouraged, but no uniform steps in this direction 
have been taken so far. The only important change in the benefit 
scheme has been the elimination of gratuitous benefits based on 
military service. The contribution rates are still fixed individually 
for each fund, the average being about 5.3 per cent. of wages. At 
the end of 1947 there were 624 sick funds with over 5 million insured 
persons and a turnover of about 500 million RM. per year. The 
budget was balanced in spite of deteriorated health conditions. 


Accident Insurance. 


The structure of the accident insurance system is also unchanged, 
but its organisation has been affected more strongly by the fact that 
many insurance associations (Berufsgenossenschaften) operating in 
the territory of the Zone had their main offices elsewhere. These 
difficulties were only slowly overcome by charging related associa- 





1 Military Government Regulations, Title 15, Part 7. 
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tions with the tasks of those which were no longer represented. 
Some of the agencies located in the United States Zone also serve 
outside areas in the British and French Zones, and vice versa. The 
restriction to smaller territories and the general post-war conditions 
necessitated considerably increased contribution rates in many 
instances, so that the average contributions levied at present ap- 
proximate to 2 per cent. of taxable income. The benefit scheme is 
unchanged and the budget is balanced at a sum between 80 and 90 
million RM. per year (United States Zone area only). 


Wage Earners’ Pension Insurance. 


The scope and basic organisation of the wage earners’ pension 
insurance scheme are unchanged. The existing regional insurance 
institutes continued operations after the war, but those in Hesse 
were later merged, and a special institute for railroad workers was 
set up for operation in the whole Zone. There are now eight regional 
institutes, of which three also serve areas in the French Zone. No 
substantial changes in the benefit scheme have been made, and 
contribution rates are unchanged. The subsidies from the unem- 
ployment insurance fund, for which a constant rate is fixed by law, 
were withheld for a long time by order of Military Government, but 
they are now being paid again.1 The States cover the remaining 
deficits, each State for its own institutes, without permitting the 
accumulation of reserves. Contributions levied in the United States 
Zone (not including the outside territories served by the institutes) 
amounted to approximately 300 million RM. in 1947, and expendi- 
ture to about 550 million RM., the difference being covered by 
subsidies. This does not accurately reflect the true situation, how- 
ever, because expenditure would be considerably higher if all pension 
claims on file were actually processed. Pensions are still being paid 
through post offices in the majority of cases, but the Hesse institute 
has tried to make pension payments through the local sick funds, 
and the results have been encouraging. 


Salaried Employees’ Insurance. 


The scope of insurance and the benefit scheme are unchanged, 
but the organisation is different in that the regional insurance 
institutes (not the special railroad institute) now administer the 
system on a trusteeship basis. The institutes levy contributions at 
the former rate and pay pensions, but the accounting is kept separate 
from that of wage earners’ insurance. The institutes also collect the 
interest on loans granted by the former Reich Institute in Berlin 





1 Military Government Regulation No. 15-362.1. 
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and carry on its health institutions. They receive the legal subsidies 
from unemployment funds, although they could do without as far as 
salaried employees’ insurance is concerned ; the budget is balanced 
at approximately 200 million RM. for the whole Zone not including 
outside territories. The complete processing of all claims on file 
might slightly change this picture, but there is even less hope of this 
being done in salaried employees’ insurance than in workers’ in- 
surance. The lack of trained personnel is felt, but even worse is the 
lack of proper documentation, the central files still being held in 
Berlin. The institutes have made arrangements with the trustee of 
the former Reich Institute in Berlin to have documents copied by 
their own personnel, and these arrangements work very slowly. 


Miners’ Insurance. 


Miners’ insurance is represented by two small institutes in the 
United States Zone, which have independently taken over the func- 
tions of the former central institute (Reichsknappschaft) in Berlin. 
The benefit system is unchanged, except for the Bergmannstreuegeld, 
which has been eliminated. Both institutes also serve certain areas 
in the French Zone, but even so they are not very important. Contri- 
butions levied in the United States Zone at earlier rates amounted to 


approximately 12 million RM. in 1947, expenditures to about 
26 million RM., the difference being covered by subsidies. 


Unemployment Insurance. 


The collection of contributions for the unemployment fund went 
on after the occupation, but the money was deposited in solvent 
banks, and payments were authorised only for the administrative 
costs of labour offices, not for compensation or relief payments of any 
kind. It was the policy of Military Government that relief payments 
to unemployed persons should be made by welfare offices out of 
general tax funds. The lack of coal and power led to short-term and 
part-time unemployment during the winter months, and provisional 
measures were taken during the winter of 1946-1947, for which use was 
made of the unemployment fund. A reform of the old law of 1927 was 
discussed by experts from the United States and British Zones during 
the following summer, and a uniform new law, based on the old one, 
went into effect in the United States Zone on 1 October 1947 with 
Military Government approval. It provides for genuine insurance, 
the benefits being paid out of accumulated contributions. Benefits 
in case of short-term and part-time unemployment were also provided 
for. So far the benefit claims have been far less numerous than was 
expected, probably because the scheme is rather unattractive under 
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the present currency situation. No unemployment relief apart from 
general public relief has been provided for in the United States Zone 
for those persons who do not meet the eligibility requirements of 
unemployment insurance. 












Appeals Procedure. 


The local insurance offices have not been abolished, but they are 
understaffed and have lost most of their significance. The interme- 
diate insurance offices still function in the old manner. As for the 
highest appeals body, developments in the various States were 
different after the Reich Insurance Office in Berlin had become 
inactive. The State of Wiirttemberg-Baden set up a State Insurance 
Office in 1945 to supervise and reorganise the existing social insur- 
ance agencies and to act as a supreme appeals body for the State. 
In the other States the organisation of similar offices was delayed 
until 1947, when Military Government authorised their establishment 
in Bavaria and Hesse. Only the one in Bavaria has started operating 
so far. Its functions are similar to those of the former Reich Insur- 
ance Office, but special agreements had to be made with the other 
States for the procedure in cases involving more than one of them. 




















The British Zone 





Social insurance legislation is a reserved Military Government 
matter in the British Zone. The Germans can take part in it only 
through their experts serving with the Central Labour Administration 
which was established as an advisory body for Military Government. 
As a consequence, complete uniformity of legislation has been main- 
tained throughout the Zone. The post-war legislative measures are 
more systematic than in the United States Zone, but also more 
conservative, in that no existing agencies have been barred from 
operations. 














Sickness Insurance. 


Military Government did not feel sure that the system could 
remain self-sufficient and took strict measures to ensure its financial 
stability. A regulation limiting all cash benefits to 50 per cent. of 
income ! was soon superseded by a more detailed directive suspending 
all benefits not prescribed by the law itself, and eliminating the 
gratuitous benefits based on military service and the broadened 




















1 Social Insurance Directive No. 1, of 28 Aug. 1945, Arbeitsblatt fiir die Britische 
Zone, 1947, p. 10. 
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family benefits which had been introduced by the Ordinance of 
March 1945.! The strongest measure of the directive was the provision 
requiring the sick funds to pay sickness benefit from the eighth 
day of incapacity to work instead of the fourth day of such incapacity. 
Moreover, contributions were raised to a minimum of 6 per cent. of 
earnings for all funds. These measures went into effect on 1 January 
1946, but it soon became apparent that the reduction of benefits had 
been excessive. With effect from 1 December 1946, sick pay beginning 
with the fourth day of incapacity was again authorised.? The directive 
introducing this change also authorised payment of all costs of 
medical care for family members stricken by contagious diseases. 
Further improvements went into effect on 1 January 1948, when 
certain benefits in addition to those prescribed by the law were 
introduced uniformly for all sick funds in the Zone.* The cuts made 
in 1946 led to a surplus of about 70 million RM. for that year ; in 
1947 the budget was balanced at about 550 million RM. 


Accident Insurance. 


The difficulties encountered in connection with former nation- 
wide insurance associations, and the methods used to overcome them, 
were the same as in the United States Zone. Changes in the benefit 
scheme, intended to ensure financial stability, went into effect on 
1 March 1946 *, but most of the restrictions were lifted again with 
effect from 1 September 1947.5 The most important changes still 
in effect are the computation of benefits from maximum yearly 
earnings of 7,200 RM. in all cases without exception, and the limi- 
tation of orphans’ benefits to a maximum age of 15, permitting 
payment up to age 18 oniy in case of full-time students. 


Wage Earners’ Pension Insurance. 


Apart from the former regional insurance institutes, of which 
the one at Oldenburg also serves the State of Bremen belonging 
to the United States Zone, there is a special institute for the railroad 
workers in the whole British Zone and the former seamen’s 
fund. The benefit scheme is virtually unchanged and the former 
rate of contributions is still in effect, but the method of subsidising 
the institutes is slightly different from that used in the United 
States Zone. Even subsidies from unemployment funds are paid 





? Social Insurance Directive No. 4, of 14 Oct. 1945, Arbeitsblatt fiir die Britische 
Zone, 1947, p. 13. 

* Social Insurance Directive No. 22, of 7 Nov. 1946, ibid., p. 21. 

* Social Insurance Instruction No. 30, of 5 Dec. 1947, ibid., p. 425. 

* Social Insurance Directive No. 12, of 16 Jan. 1946. 

® Social Insurance Instruction No. 17, of 6 Aug. 1947, ibid., p. 305. 
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only in case of necessity ; if there is a surplus in salaried employees’ 
insurance, it is used to cover part of the deficit of wage earners’ 
insurance. Subsidies must, however, be sufficient to accumulate and 
maintain a reserve equalling twice the amount of average monthly 
expenditures. A balance sheet for the whole Zone for 1947 shows 
contributions of approximately 380 million RM. and expenditure of 
almost 700 million RM., but the expenditure includes amounts paid 
to war-disabled persons, so that the difference between contributions 
and expenditure consists only in part of real subsidies ; the remaining 
part is a refund of payments made on behalf of the State under the 
pensions scheme for physically disabled persons, which will be dis- 
cussed later. 


Salaried Employees’ Insurance. 


The method of operating this system is the same as in the United 
States Zone. The budget for 1947 appeared to be balanced at around 
250 million RM. 


Miners’ Insurance. 


This scheme is of the highest importance in the British Zone, 
and Military Government has paid full attention to it from the 
very beginning. The different reductions of benefits imposed by 
regional Military Government agencies during the earliest stage 
of the occupation were unified with effect from 1 March 1946.1 
Knappschaftssold and Bergmannstreuegeld were suspended, and the 
remaining benefits were sharply reduced. Not only were these 
measures insufficient to eliminate the traditional huge deficit of 
miners’ insurance, but they also had an adverse effect on labour 
productivity, which has been considered all-important in the case 
of coal. A relaxation of the curtailments came very soon, and today 
only the elimination of Bergmannstreuegeld and the lowered age 
limit for children’s allowances and orphans’ pensions have remained 
in effect. The basic benefits were improved with effect from 1 March 
1947, in that earnings up to 600 RM. per month instead of the former 
400 RM. are considered in the computation.? At the same time a 
uniform contribution rate of 20 per cent. of earnings was established 
for wage earners and salaried employees, of which the employer pays 
13 per cent. and the worker 7 per cent. This is a slight increase in 
the total rate for wage earners and a slight decrease in the total rate 
for salaried employees ; the effect for the institutes is favourable, 
because wage earners are more numerous than salaried employees. 





1 Social Insurance Directive No. 13, of 26 Jan. 1946, Arbeitsblatt fiir die 
Britische Zone, 1947, p. 17. 
2 Social Insurance Instruction No. 2, 5 Feb. 1947, ibid., p. 74. 
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The functions of the former Reichsknappschaft have been taken over 
by the existing branch offices. The contributions collected in the 
whole Zone in 1947 amounted to approximately 210 million RM., 
snd total expenditures to about 350 million RM., but these figures 
must again be taken with caution, because payments to physically 
disabled persons are involved. 


Unemployment Insurance. 


It has always been the view of British Military Government that 
an unemployment relief system should be administered by the labour 
offices. Measures to put the existing system back on its feet were 
taken very early ; they implied an increase of benefit rates rather 
than a cut, because it was desirable to eliminate the necessity for 
unemployed persons to apply for public relief in addition to the 
very low unemployment relief payments. The return to a genuine 
insurance system coincided with similar measures in the United 
States Zone. Military Government Ordinance No. 111, which came 
into effect on 6 October 1947, introduced the same amendments to 
the old law of 1927, so that basic unemployment insurance legislation 
is now identical in the two Zones. In addition to the insurance 
system, an unemployment relief system for persons who do not 
qualify under the insurance system was introduced by Military 
Government Ordinance No. 117 with effect from 1 January 1948. 
The necessary means for administering this system came out of 
accumulated unemployment insurance contributions up to the end 
of March 1948, and have been taken from public (zonal) funds since. 
As in the United States Zone, the actual claims remain far behind 
expectations ; during the first three months of 1948 the number 
of persons paying unemployment insurance contributions exceeded 
4.6 million, yet there were less than 3,000 recipients of insurance 
benefits and less than 14,000 recipients of unemployment relief. 


Appeals Procedure. 


Local and intermediate insurance offices are back in operation, 
and simplifications of procedure introduced during the war have 
been rescinded.? As for the missing supreme appeals body, appeals 
to the Reich Insurance Office are accepted, but they are shelved 
for the time being.? This is done because it is hoped that a supreme 
appeals body will soon be organised on a basis broader than the 
zonal one. 


1 Social Insurance Instruction No. 13, 28 July 1947, ibid., p. 240, and 
Social Insurance Instruction No. 17, 6 Aug. 1947, ibid., p. 305. 
? Opinion of the Central Labour Administration, 15 Aug. 1947, ibid., p. 306. 
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The French Zone 


The Main Part of the Zone. 


Whereas the benefit scheme is virtually unchanged in all branches 
of social insurance after some initial temporary cuts made on a local 
basis, there have been major changes in organisation. In sickness 
insurance all types of funds, except the local ones and the sick funds 
for miners, have been closed ; the maximum income up to which 
coverage is required under the compulsory scheme has been raised 
from the former 3,600 RM. to 7,200 RM. per year. Accident insurance 
has remained unaffected, except for measures similar to those taken 
in other zones in respect of the former nation-wide associations. The 
competence of the regional insurance institute at Speyer has been 
extended to cover the whole northern part of the Zone for the admi- 
nistration of wage earners’ and salaried employees’ pension insur- 
ance ; these schemes are administered in the southern part of the 
Zone by institutes located in the United States Zone, which for this 
purpose maintain branch offices in the French Zone. The contri- 
bution rates for these two schemes have been raised from the former 
5.6 per cent. to 9 per cent. of wages or salaries, of which the employer 
pays 6 per cent. and the worker 3 per cent. Subsidies from unem- 
ployment funds are paid at the rates prescribed by the law; addi- 
tional State subsidies are paid in case of necessity. Miners’ insurance 
in the whole Zone is supervised by a special section of the regional 
insurance institute at Speyer, but actually carried by institutes in the 
United States and British Zones according to their own schemes. 
Unemployment contributions are collected at former rates, but no 
special provisions for unemployment compensation have been made. 
The local insurance offices are functioning, a new intermediate 
insurance office has been set up to cover the southern part of Wiirt- 
temberg, and a Supreme Insurance Office has been set up for the 
whole Zone to take the place of the former Reich Insurance Office.’ 


The Saar. 


Developments in the Saar territory have been entirely indepen- 
dent of those in the main part of the Zone.? After initial simplifica- 
tions comprising the extension of the income limit for compulsory 
sickness insurance to 7,200 RM. per year, a complete reorganisation 
of the whole social insurance system was initiated by a Decree of the 
occupation authorities at the end of 1946. The regional insurance 





1 Military Government Ordinance No. 39, 27 Apr. 1946, Journal officiel, No. 22. 

® The information on the Saar has been obtained from an unsigned article in 
——- fiir Versicherungswissenschaft und Versicherungsprazis, 1947, pp. 61 
and 100. 
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institute was put in charge of all social insurance except the insurance 
of miners and railroad workers. The regional institute has a branch 
in each local district ; all former agencies of accident and sickness 
insurance have been disbanded. Sickness insurance contributions are 
collected at a rate of 6 per cent. of earnings. The various benefit 
schemes have remained unchanged for the time being. The governing 
body of the regional insurance institute consists of 10 members, of 
whom five represent the occupation forces, and the other five the 
unified trade unions, the insured wage earners and salaried 
employees, the employers, and the staff of the institute. A physician 
is attached to the governing body without vote. In addition to the 
governing body there is an advisory committee of 20 members, of 
whom nine represent the insured persons, six the employers, three 
the staff of the institute, and two are physicians. The local (district) 
branches also have governing bodies composed of 10 persons, of whom 
five represent the insured persons, four the employers, and one the 
staff. Ali members of governing bodies are appointed by the Com- 
mission administering the Saar territory. 


The Soviet Zone 
The Main Scheme. 

During the last part of 1945 regional insurance institutes were set 
up in the various provinces of the Soviet Zone to take charge of the 
whole insurance system, with local branches to maintain contact with 
the insured persons. All former insurance institutes and agencies, 
including the insurance offices at different levels, were disbanded at 
that time. There remained five regional institutes with a total of 150 
branches. The institutes and branches have taken over all social 
insurance property found in the Zone. The existing laws were not 
formally rescinded, but important changes, affecting the scope of 
compulsory insurance, contribution rates, and the benefit scheme, 
were introduced through the by-laws of the institutes. There was 
clearly an underlying uniform pattern, but there were many regional 
differences as well. At the end of January 1947, Military Government 
Order No. 28 was promulgated, introducing a far-reaching reform of 
social insurance on a zonal basis. Attached to it were three ordinances 
issued by the German Labour Administration for the Zone, and 
approved by Military Government. The first of these ordinances 
deals with compulsory social insurance, the second one with voluntary 
and supplementary insurance, and the third one with unemployment 
insurance.! These ordinances came into force on 1 February 1947. 





1 Military Government Order No. 28, of 28 Jan. 1947, with the attached ordin- 
ances, was published in Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, the official gazette of the German 
Labour Administration in the Soviet Zone. It was reprinted on p. 325 of Jahrbuch 
fiir Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge (1945-1947), published by the Deutscher Zentral- 
verlag, Berlin, C-2. 
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They were supplemented by regulations which often constituted 
substantial changes of the basic ordinances, but some of these changes 
have been rescinded since. A separate benefit scheme for miners was 
put into effect on 1 January 1947 2; otherwise, miners are subject 
to the general provisions. 


Scope of insurance. Compulsorily insured persons fall into three 
groups, of which the first one comprises persons working for hire, 
including home workers ; only these persons are entitled to the cash 
benefits of sickness insurance. In the second group are self-employed 
persons and the members of their families assisting them ; also 
included in this group are home workers (subcontractors) employing 
more than two other home workers. In the third group are small 
employers who regularly employ a maximum of five hired workers ; 
also in this group are those family members of insured employers 
who work in their undertakings. There is no difference in rights and 
obligations between the second and third group. There is no maxi- 
mum amount of income limiting insurance coverage in any of the 
three groups. 

The number of persons who are compulsorily insured under the 
above provisions is not available. In addition to compulsorily 
insured persons, there are those voluntarily insured, and persons 
covered by group insurance, such as students and retrainees. <A 
total number of 9,921,477 insured persons was reported at the end of 
November 1947. 


Organisation. The regional insurance institutes and _ their 
branches administer all schemes in their territory, including miners’ 
insurance, but excluding unemployment insurance. This means 
that all schemes are completely decentralised ; neither miners nor rail- 
road and postal workers have a Zone-wide administration of their 
own. Special branches are organised for these groups, but otherwise 
the schemes for railroad and postal workers are the same as for 
all other workers. 

Each regional institute and each of its branches is required to 
have two governing bodies, a board and an administrative committee. 
The board is to have 35 members, the administrative committee 15, 
two thirds of whom represent the insured persons and the remaining 
third the employers. These governing bodies are required to be 
elected by secret ballot ; trade unions and the economic representa- 





1 Ordinance of 9 Apr. 1947, Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, 1947, p. 195. 

2 Ordinance of 19 Dec. 1946, Jahrbuch fiir Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge (1945-1947), 
p. 462. 

® This information was given by Jenny Marern, first vice-president of the 
German Labour Administration in the Soviet Zone, in an article in Arbeit und 
Sozialfiirsorge, 1948, p. 2. 
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tions of the employers are to have the right to nominate candidates. 
For the time being the provisional governing bodies appointed in the 
early days of the occupation are still in office and no elections have 
been held. 

Part of the administration, though not mentioned in the basic 
ordinance, are the local offices and the social insurance deputies. 
Local offices have been set up in various localities and in larger plants 
to ensure close contact between the insurance institutes and the 
insured persons. There are said to exist about 1,000 local offices in 
the whole Zone. It has been stated that there is one deputy to about 
40 to 50 insured persons ; the total number of deputies has been 
given as about 8,000. It is clear from these statements that deputies 
are active only in key plants. Their functions and duties amount 
primarily to a close supervision of sick workers ; they must visit 
them in their homes, and make sure that they stay in bed and follow 
the doctor’s directions in every respect. The importance of the 
deputies has been stressed in connection with Order No. 234, the 
Military Government blueprint for increased labour productivity. 
The deputies are elected by the workers of their plants in co-operation 
with the F.D.G.B. (the monopoly trade union), to which they 
are responsible rather than to the social insurance institutes.* 


Sickness and maternity benefits. Sick benefits in kind are of the 
usual type ; they are granted without a time limit. Sick pay is paid 
from the fourth day of incapacity to work for a maximum period of 
26 weeks in the amount of 50 per cent. of average daily earnings, the 
average being computed from the three months preceding incapacity. 
A family maintenance allowance is paid to persons in hospital with 
dependants in the amount of one half of sick pay ; persons in hospital 
without dependants receive pocket money amounting to one quarter 
of sick pay ; persons suffering from tuberculosis always receive full 
sick pay while they are in hospital. The regular maximum duration 
of stay in hospital is 26 weeks, but it may be extended in special 
cases. Family members are entitled, without a time limit, to the same 
benefits in kind as insured persons. If the financial situation of the 
insurance institute should become difficult, family members may be 
required to pay up to 50 per cent. of the cost of benefits in kind, 
except of medical assistance, which is always paid in full by the 
institute. 

Maternity benefits are provided for insured women who meet the 
traditional eligibility requirements. Cash benefits are paid in the 
amount of 75 per cent. of basic pay for four weeks prior to child- 
birth, and 50 per cent. for 6 weeks thereafter. Another 25 per cent. 





1 Article by Helmut Menne, ibid., p. 55. 
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of basic pay is paid as long as the child is alive, but for not more than 
12 weeks after its birth ; contrary to tradition, nursing of the child 
by its own mother is not a prerequisite for this benefit. The tradi- 
tional benefits in kind are granted in case of maternity to insured 
women as well as to uninsured family members of insured persons ; 
family members receive an additional lump-sum payment of 50 RM. 

Funeral allowances are provided in the amount of 20 times the 
daily basic pay, with a minimum of 100 RM. for insured persons, and 
in the amount of 10 times the daily basic pay, with a minimum of 
50 RM., for family members. 

The working conditions of panel doctors seem to await a per- 
manent settlement through the doctors’ branch of the F.D.G.B. 
Any licensed physician in the Soviet Zone is compelled to give 
treatment under the social insurance scheme.! 












































Social insurance pensioners are entitled to sick benefits in kind 
and to funeral allowance ; no contributions are deducted from their , 
pensions. The same applies to registered unemployed persons t 
during the first three weeks of unemployment if they were insured t 
for at least half of the past 12 months or for the six weeks imme- 1 
diately preceding unemployment. " 

e 

Accident insurance benefits. As under the former scheme, accident 7 
benefits are paid only in the case of industrial accidents or occup- 
ational diseases, not in the case of accidents incurred outside of y 
professional activities. The normal sick benefits are granted first, . 
but full sick pay is always paid to victims of accidents who are ti 
admitted to hospital. Full and partial disability pensions are paid ve 
in the traditional manner ; prior to 1 September 1947, the amount st 
of such pensions in excess of 90 RM. per month was not paid, but “i 
the full maximum of 400 RM. has since been restored. Helpless al 
pensioners receive a nursing allowance of between 20 and 60 RM. 

i ’ , . ‘ m 
per month. Survivors’ pensions are provided for disabled widows 
. , - mi 
in the amount of 40 per cent. of basic pay; for widows who are not 12 
disabled in the amount of 20 per cent. of basic pay. This latter case is 
: . : = ace ful 
remarkable, because it constitutes the only instance of social in- on 
surance payments under the Soviet Zone scheme to persons whose o 
earning capacity is not reduced. Of orphans who have lost both de 
parents the eldest child gets 30 per cent. of basic pay ; all other : ’ 
: 7 : in 
orphans receive 20 per cent. Children’s allowances supplementing ai 
pensions paid in case of disability of 50 per cent. and more and ian 
orphans’ pensions are payable up to the age of 15; only full-time 
students receive these payments up to the age of 18. A widow — 
is considered disabled if she has one child under three years of age , 
2 
a Sozi 











1 Article by Dr. H. Kunn, Arbeit und Socialfiirsorge, 1947, p. 240. 
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or two children under eight. The sum of all survivors’ pensions must 
not exceed two thirds of basic pay. 

Insured persons who have suffered accidents may sue the em- 
ployer in the labour courts for damages in excess of social insurance 
benefits not only if the employer has purposely caused the accident, 
but also if he has violated existing safety regulations. 

A new enlarged list of occupational diseases rating as accidents 
has been published.? 

Accident prevention, which used to be one of the foremost 
tasks of accident insurance agencies, has been completely detached 
from social insurance and transferred to the labour inspectorates.? 


Pension insurance benefits. The two former systems for wage 
earners and salaried employees have been replaced by a uniform 
new system. The definition of invalidity is the one formerly used in 
the wage earners’ scheme. The age required for old-age pensions 
has remained 65 for men, but it has been lowered to 60 for women. 
The benefit formula provides for a basic flat amount of 30 RM. per 
month and for an increment equalling 1 per cent. of average monthly 
earnings for each year of coverage. Included in the years of coverage 
are also. years of involuntary military service after 1933 and of 
captivity as a prisoner of war. Eligibility requirements are five 
years of coverage for invalidity and survivors’ pensions and 15 
years for the old-age pension ; for the latter the qualifying period 
is reduced in the case of persons who became insured for the first 
time after having reached the age of 50 because they belonged to 
one of the newly-covered groups ; the qualifying period can never be 
shorter than five years. For the maintenance of rights the former 
“two thirds coverage” has been restored instead of the “half 
coverage ” which was in effect at the end of the war ; rights can be 
maintained indefinitely, however, by paying a fee of 1 RM. per 
month. Pensions are supplemented by children’s allowances of 
120 RM. per year for each child up to age 15 (or 18 in the case of 
full-time students), but the pension together with these allowances 
must not exceed two thirds of the average earnings from which it 
was computed. No pension can ever be lower than 30 RM. per 
month, and a higher minimum amount may have been established 
in the very recent past. The original limitation of all pensions to 
a maximum of 90 RM. per month was lifted with effect from 1 Sep- 
tember 1947. 





1 Ordinance of 27 Dec. 1947, idem, 1948, p. 51. 

2 Military Government Order No. 150, 29 Nov. 1945, Jahrbuch fiir Arbeit und 
Sozialfiirsorge (1945-1947), p. 293. 

® Ordinance of 1 Sept. 1947, Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, 1947, p. 393. 
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Taking the insured person’s pension as a basis, his disabled 
widow is entitled to a pension of 50 per cent., but not less than 
30 RM. per month. Full orphans are entitled to 35 per cent. with 
a minimum of 30 RM., half orphans to 25 per cent. with a minimum 
of 10 RM. These minimum amounts may have been raised in the 
recent past. ' 

The basic ordinance requires the institutes to recompute all 
current pensions within one year in accordance with the new provi- 
sions, and to discontinue all pensions which are no longer authorised. 
It has been claimed that this gigantic task was nearing completion 
at the end of 1947, and that permission was obtained from Military 
Government to pay the former pension in those cases where the 
recomputed pension would have been lower. 

Some pensions are still being paid through post offices, but the 
insurance institutes are employing their branches for this purpose 
more and more.! 


Contributions and finances. Contributions for persons working 
for hire are 20 per cent. of their gross earnings ; no contributions 
are paid from excess earnings over 7,200 RM. per year, because 
such excess earnings are also disregarded in the computation of 
benefits and pensions. One half of the contribution is paid by the 
employer, the other half is deducted from employees’ payrolls. 
The monthly contribution for apprentices is 6 RM. Self-employed 
persons and small employers, as well as their family members, pay 
14 per cent. of their income which is taxable under income tax 
regulations, but not of excess income over 7,200 RM. per year ; the 
minimum contribution for such persons is 8 RM. per month. The 
contributions of 20 and 14 per cent. do not cover the risk of accidents, 
for which a separate contribution is levied from the employer alone ; 
self-employed persons and small employers must pay this additional 
contribution for themselves and their family members. Accident 
insurance contributions are levied in the traditional manner ac- 
cording to groups of risk to which the various undertakings are 
assigned. 

One fifth of the contributions of hired workers is set aside for 
unemployment insurance. Otherwise, there is no provision for the 
allocation of certain amounts or percentages to the individual 
types of benefit; it has been stated, however, that the branches 
withhold three tenths of collected contributions (which would be 
equal to the usual sickness contribution rate of 6 per cent. of earnings) 
and transfer the rest to the regional institutes.? 





1 Article by J. Matern, Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, 1947, p. 373. 
2 Article by F. Bontmann and E. Fiscuer, Jahrbuch fiir Arbeit und Sozial- 
fiirsorge (1945-1947), p. 206. 
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No comprehensive statistics on the operation of the scheme 
have ever become available. The number of pensioners at the end 
of July 1947, was said to have been about 1% million.!' The total 
amount of pension payments for the first half of 1947 was said to 
have been 390 million RM.?; it is probable that the amount for the 
full year was more than twice as high, since pension ceilings were 
lifted at the beginning of September. 

The basic ordinance on social insurance does not mention the 
subject of subsidies; nor is there any mention of the customary 
obligation of the State to cover deficits. 

The five regional insurance institutes operating in the various 
provinces of the Zone are financially independent in that no provision 
is made for an equalisation of risks. This becomes particularly 
important in the case of movements of pensioners. The basic ordin- 
ance states that the institute paying a pension shall continue doing 
so for the first six months after the pensioner has moved to the area 
of a different institute in the Soviet Zone; after this period the 
institute which is competent for the pensioner’s new residence 
shall take over without compensation from the former institute. 
There is no provision whatever for pensioners who might move to 
other Zones of occupation, or who might move into the Soviet 
Zone from other Zones. 


Appeals procedure. Insured persons who are dissatisfied with a 
decision of a branch institute may appeal to the regional insurance 
institute to which the branch belongs. Appeals against decisions 
of regional insurance institutes are dealt with by the labour courts, 
of which there are two degrees. Each appeal is directed to the 
district labour court first. A further appeal to the regional labour 
court is permitted only if the contested value exceeds 300 RM., or if 
the matter is of basic importance.* The courts must set up special 
chambers to deal with social insurance disputes ; they also deal with 
disputes between employers and social insurance institutes, and 
between doctors’ organisations and institutes. 


Voluntary and Supplementary Insurance. 


The second ordinance attached to Military Government Order 
No. 28 deals with genuine voluntary insurance and with voluntary 
continuation of compulsory insurance in the traditional manner ; 
no cash sickness benefits are provided, however, for voluntarily 
insured persons. 





? Article by J. MaTERN, Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, 1947, p. 399. 
® Ibid., p. 373. 
* Ordinance of 30 July 1947, ibid., p. 388. 
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The same ordinance set up a scheme for supplementary sickness 
and pension insurance. Compulsorily and voluntarily insured persons 
are permitted to take out supplementary insurance if they have not 
reached the age of 60 and are not sick when filing the application. 
They may elect to be insured for one or more of the following benefits : 


(a) supplementary sick pay of 25 per cent. of basic income, 
supplementary family maintenance in the case of hospitalisation in 
the amount of 50 per cent. of supplementary sick pay or, for persons 
without dependants, supplementary pocket money of 25 per cent. of 
supplementary sick pay. A qualifying period of 13 weeks is prescri- 
bed for these benefits, and they are paid for a maximum period 
of 26 weeks. The ordinance states that the contributions covering 
supplementary sick pay shall equal one per cent. of income; it may 
be assumed that these contributions are intended to cover supple- 
mentary family maintenance and pocket money as well ; 

(b) supplementary hospital pay of 50 per cent. of income in case 
of hospitalisation of the insured person or of a member of his family. 
This benefit is paid after a qualifying period of 13 weeks for a 
maximum period of 13 weeks ; the contribution rate is 1 per cent. 
of income ; 

(c) supplementary funeral allowance, which equals 20 times daily 
basic pay after a qualifying period of one year, 30 times basic pay 
after 5 years, 50 times basic pay after 10 years, and 60 times basic 
pay after 15 years of supplementary insurance. The contribution 
rate for this benefit is 0.5 per cent. of income ; 

(d) a supplementary invalidity and old-age pension, which 
amounts to 1/200 of the pension calculated from the normal pension 
for each year of coverage. The contribution rate for this type of 
supplementary insurance is 2 per cent. of income. The regulation 
supplementing the basic ordinance states that pensioners who had 
taken out insurance for supplementary funeral allowances under the 
former law are permitted to continue such insurance. It further states 
that persons who do not receive cash sickness benefits under the 
compulsory scheme may take out supplementary insurance for sick 
pay. Moreover, the same regulation states that the insured person 
may take out supplementary insurance for funeral allowance and 
pensions for a multiple up to five of the maximum amount. No 
interpretation of this provision is given, and nothing is mentioned 
about contribution rates in such cases. 


Miners’ Insurance. 


The first ordinance attached to Military Government Order 
No. 28 fixes the contribution rate of miners’ insurance at 30 per cent. 
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of earnings up to a maximum of 7,200 RM. per year ; two thirds of 
these contributions are paid by the employer, one third by the 
insured person. The benefit scheme established by an earlier ordin- 
ance is in most cases a true copy of former legislation ; only the 
Bergmannstreuegeld has been eliminated. Pensions are derived from 
a maximum income of 4,800 RM. per year, not from the maximum 
of 7,200 RM. applying to contributions or to pensions for workers 
other than miners. Widows below the age of 60 who are able to work 
do not receive a widow’s pension. Workers and employees who 
change from mining to other industries are permitted to maintain 
their right to miners’ insurance by paying a fee of one RM. per month. 


Unemployment Insurance. 


Unemployment insurance is governed by the third ordinance 
attached to Military Government Order No. 28 and by two later 
ordinances.’ All persons working for hire are subject to compulsory 
unemployment insurance. The scheme is administered by the labour 
offices, whose primary task it is to place the unemployed in appro- 
priate jobs. “ The physical capabilities must be considered. Occupa- 
tion, training, personal and family conditions of the unemployed 
person may be considered in placing and retraining him only to the 
extent which is compatible with present labour allocation require- 
ments.” * Financially the labour offices are under the supervision 
of the regional insurance institutes, from which they receive their 
money. From the 4 per cent. of wages set aside for the purposes 
of unemployment insurance * they may obtain only the amounts 
actually needed for the payment of unemployment compensation, 
of the costs of retraining, and of the salaries of the persons paying 
the compensation. There is no provision anywhere which would state 
what should be done with the amounts set aside but not needed for 
unemployment insurance. 

Persons who cannot be placed by the labour office and have been 
insured for at least 26 weeks during the past 12 months are qualified 
for unemployment compensation. The payment of compensation 
starts with the eighth day of unemployment and continues for a 
maximum of 26 weeks. The compensation is not paid if the person 
has an income exceeding the compensation, or if he draws social 
insurance cash benefits of any kind, or if he lives with relatives 
who are obliged to support him and are capable of doing so, or if 
he does not report to the labour office on fixed days. The basic 
amount of compensation is one fifth of earnings, but not less than 





1 Ordinance of 28 Mar. 1947, Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, 1947, p. 159, and 
Ordinance of 27 Dec. 1947, idem, 1948, p. 25. 


* From section 8, paragraph 1 of the ordinance on unemployment insurance. 
* See p. 330 above. 
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1.20 RM. and not more than 2 RM. per day. This basic amount 
is supplemented by a housing allowance which varies according to 
the size of the town in which the insured person lives, and by a family 
allowance of 0.35 RM. per day for each member of the family who is 
incapable of work. The basic compensation together with the 
housing allowance but without family allowances varies from 11.20 
to 16.80 RM. per week in the largest localities, and from 10.26 to 
15.86 RM. per week in the smallest. 

Appeals bodies are set up at the labour offices to deal with 
disputes involving unemployment compensation. 

The number of persons drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion in the Soviet Zone is not known. At the end of 1947 there 
were about 122,000 registered unemployed persons seeking work, 
but it may be assumed that only part of them met the eligibility 
requirements, and that an even smaller percentage actually claimed 
benefits. 


Berlin 


The Berlin Insurance Institute, the only social insurance institute 
in the whole city, was established in July 1945, even before the 
Western Allies occupied their sectors. The decree setting it up 
requires Military Government approval for the provisions regulating 
the composition and functions of its governing bodies ; it leaves 
almost unlimited freedom to the City Council in respect of the benefit 
scheme, the details of financing, and the methods of administration. 
As a consequence, the institute operates on the basis of its by- 
laws 1, from which the provisions on governing bodies have been 
omitted, because the four-power Komandatura has not yet approved 
their proposed wording. A provisional board, composed of six 
trade union representatives and six representatives of the City 
Council, is in charge for the time being. 


Scope of insurance. The scope of insurance is very much the 
same as in the Soviet Zone, but family members of self-employed 
persons and small employers are not mentioned as persons covered 
by compulsory insurance. Voluntary insurance is permitted, but 
supplementary insurance is not mentioned in the by-laws. In 
addition to the insured persons, other groups of persons entitled 
to insurance benefits are registered unemployed persons who were 
compulsorily insured for at least 13 weeks during the preceding 
year, or for 26 weeks during the two preceding years, persons acting 
for the benefit of the public, such as blood-donors, persons assisting 
in an emergency, etc. 





1 Satzung der Wersicherungsanstalt Berlin, printed by the Institute’s own 
printing shop, 1947. 
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Sickness and maternity benefits. All sickness benefits in kind 
are granted for unlimited periods of time. Sick pay starts on the 
fourth day of incapacity for persons working for hire, and on the 
29th day of incapacity for self-employed persons and small employers. 
No time limit is set for its payment, but the institute arranges in 
each individual case to have it replaced by a pension after 26 weeks. 
It amounts to 50 per cent. of average daily wages for employed 
persons, and to 25 per cent. of average daily income for self-employed 
persons and small employers. Family maintenance for insured 
persons in hospital is 50 per cent. of sick pay if there is one dependant; 
10 per cent. of sick pay is added for each additional dependant, 
with the full sick pay as upper limit of family maintenance. Persons 
in hospital who have no dependants receive one fifth of sick pay as 
pocket money. A special monetary benefit may be paid to persons 
in need after six weeks in hospital. Income in excess of 7,200 RM. 
is disregarded in all computations. 

Maternity benefits are granted if the traditional eligibility 
requirements are met. Maternity pay in the amount of 80 per cent. 
of average daily wage, or 25 per cent. of average daily income in the 
case of self-employed persons and small employers, is paid for six 
weeks before and six weeks after childbirth. In addition, a lump- 
sum payment of 25 RM. is made on the birth of the child. Moreover, 
a nursing allowance of 5 RM. per week is paid for the whole period 
during which the mother feeds the child. 

Funeral allowances amount to 20 times average daily wages 
(10 times average daily income of self-employed persons and small 
employers), with a minimum allowance of 50 RM. 

Benefits in kind are granted for an unlimited period of time 
to family members including children up to the age of 18. Cash 
maternity benefits are provided for family members : the amount of 
0.5 RM. per day is paid for six weeks before and six weeks after 
childbirth, and the lump sum and nursing allowance are the same 
as for insured persons. The funeral allowance for a family member 
amounts to 50 per cent. of the benefit payable on the death of the 
insured person, or to 25 per cent. of that amount if the deceased 
family member was a child below the age of six. 


Pensions. Persons who were already in receipt of a pension 
under the wage earners’ or salaried employees’ scheme receive their 
pension in the former amount. For new cases the former two schemes 
have been replaced by a uniform one, which has taken over the 
definition of invalidity from the former wage earners’ scheme. The 
old-age pension is paid at the age of 65 for men and 60 for women, 
provided that they are no longer gainfully active. Widows’ pensions 
are paid if the widow is disabled, or if she has three children entitled 
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to orphans’ pensions, or two such children below the age of six. 
Orphans’ pensions are paid up to the age of 18 (24 if the child un- 
dergoes professional training). The qualifying period is five years 
for invalidity and survivors’ pensions, and 15 years in case of old 
age, but there are two important exceptions : the qualifying period 
is deemed to be completed if the insured person’s death was caused 
by an accident or by an occupational disease ; insured persons to 
whom compulsory coverage was extended by the by-laws may 
include in covered employment all periods of time between 1939 
and 1945 during which they were active in the same occupation. The 
regulations on maintenance of rights are the same as under the 
former law. The amount of the newly-awarded pensions is taken 
from a table prepared by the former Reich Insurance Office for the 
computation of employees’ insurance pensions of persons whose 
records had been lost. Pensions are staggered according to average 
earnings for the last five years (disregarding all earlier earnings), 
and to physical age. Widows’ pensions amount to 50 per cent., 
orphans’ pensions to 40 per cent. of the pensions for insured persons. 
Minimum pensions of 30 RM. per month for insured persons and 
widows, and of 25 RM. for orphans, have been in effect since 1 April 
1947 ; higher minimum amounts may have been established in the 
very recent past. All pensions discussed so far are paid through the 
post offices as before. 


Accident pensions. If disability is caused by an accident (any 
accident, not necessarily an industrial one), or by an occupational 
disease, special pensions are paid whenever the degree of disability 
exceeds 20 per cent. The full pension paid in case of complete 
disability equals 50 per cent. of average earnings, as against two 
thirds in former accident insurance. Pensions for lesser degrees of 
disability are computed from the full pension according to the old 
rules. Helpless pensioners receive a nursing allowance of 50 RM. 
per month. If a person would be entitled to an accident pension 
and at the same time to one of the pensions discussed in the preceding 
paragraph, only the higher of the two pensions is paid. The accident 
pensions are reduced if the pensioner is gainfully active and his 
earnings together with the pension exceed the earnings from which 
the pension was computed. The accident pensions are paid out 
through the local branch offices of the institute. 


Appeals procedure. The local insurance office in Berlin has 
not been dissolved ; it still functions as an appeals body in social 
insurance matters. 


Contributions and finances. The contributions for employed 
persons are collected at a rate of 20 per cent. of earnings up to 
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7,200 RM. per year, of which the employer and the insured person 
pay 10 per cent. each. No special contributions for accident pensions 
are levied, but nothing is set aside for unemployment insurance. 
The contributions of all but the biggest employers are paid by 
means of insurance stamps sold at post offices, but a close check 
is maintained on the persons buying such stamps, so that there is 
a permanent control of employers. 

Self-employed persons and small employers pay contributions 
in the amount of 10 per cent. of their taxable income up to 7,200 
RM. per year. This accounts for the reduction of some benefits 
for these categories as mentioned before. Contributions for voluntary 
insurance are paid at fixed monthly rates. 


Some statistics. Contrary to the practice of the institutes in the 
Soviet Zone, the Berlin institute publishes very exhaustive and thor- 
ough statistical reports.1 The total number of insured persons of all 
categories was given as slightly over two million at the end of 1947. 
The number of family members who are entitled to benefits was 
estimated for the same date at 1.1 million. Of the total population 
of slightly under 31% million, about 96 per cent. of the population 
participated in social insurance in one way or another. Financial 
figures for 1947 are not yet available ; the institute has receipts and 
expenditures in excess of 500 million RM. per year ; it has accumu- 
lated a considerable surplus during the first year of its operations, 
because the benefit scheme has only gradually been expanded to its 
present scope. 

The most striking fact about the situation in Berlin is the ex- 
tremely high prevalence of sickness ; almost 10 per cent. of all insured 
persons are incapable of work at any given time. The causes of this 
unusual feature are manifold, and the exhaustion and general 
physical weakness of the population after the war is only one of 
them. There does not seem to be much hope for an early improve- 


ment. 


Unemployment insurance. There is no established unemploy- 
ment insurance system in Berlin. Provisional measures were taken 
in connection with coal shortages and power failures during the 
winter months, but the social insurance institute had nothing to do 
with administering them. Here as elsewhere the number of appli- 
cants for provisional unemployment benefits was unexpectedly 
small. 





? The last such report, printed by the Institute early in 1948, covers the two 
years from July 1945 to June 1947. 
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SPECIAL Post-WAR PROBLEMS 


Physically Disabled Persons 


The desire to demilitarise Germany led to the complete abolition 
of all pension schemes established by the former régime for the 
German armed forces, which during the war included the Waffen- 
SS. and other para-military organisations. It was soon recognised, 
however, that it was impractical to turn over to ordinary relief the 
hundreds of thousands of war-disabled persons and the survivors 
of those who had been killed. It was also recognised that there had 
been professional soldiers and officers who had acquired pension 
rights similar to those of civil servants, and who now had to turn to 
public relief for support. In the beginning the two problems of care 
for the war-disabled and their survivors, and of long-service pensions 
were easily confused, but today a clear distinction is made, at least 
in the United States and British Zones, and the problem of long- 
service pensions has lost all connection with social insurance. 

Matters are different in respect of the care for the war-disabled. 
It was considered undesirable to maintain the special machinery set 
up for them by the Reich, and various attempts were made to assi- 
milate them with other disabled persons who had social insurance 
rights. It was recognised that the financial load would be too heavy 
for social insurance, so that it must be borne by public funds in all 
circumstances, but that the machinery for the payment of pensions 
could easily be provided by the social insurance institutes. The 
beginnings were rather uneven in the United States Zone, where the 
former war pension offices were closed in Bavaria in August 1945, 
whereas they were maintained much longer in the other States. 
Initial German proposals for a uniform solution were discouraged by 
Military Government, which thought that a solution at the Control 
Council level was imminent, but when this did not materialise, 
uniform laws, which came into force early in 1947, were promulgated 
in all States of the Zone.! 

Developments were somewhat different in the British Zone with 
its strictly centralised administration. There it was thought first 
that the most adequate solution of the problem would be to pay 
invalidity pensions to war-disabled persons. This arrangement was 
soon abandoned in favour of a directive which replaced al] earlier 


1 Published in the official gazettes of the individual States. A comprehensive 
edition including ordinances for Bavaria has been published by Max PEscHeL as 
No. 1 of Schriften des Verbandes der Kérperbeschddigten, Sozialrenter und Hinter- 
bliebenen, Munich. 
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provisions with effect from 1 August 1947. This directive, though 
different in details, follows the same lines as the laws in effect in 
the United States Zone. 

The basic principle is to charge the regional insurance institutes 
with the adjudication and payment of benefits patterned according 
to the accident insurance scheme. Such benefits are paid for disa- 
bilities of 30 per cent. and more on the basis of a yearly income 
fixed by the law. This income is uniformly 1,800 RM. per year in 
the British Zone, whereas in the United States Zone only persons 
living in the largest towns get benefits based on this amount, sums of 
1,710 and 1,620 RM. having been fixed for smaller localities. As the 
full benefit equals two thirds of income, fully disabled persons in the 
British Zone and in the largest places in the United States Zone 
receive a monthly pension of 100 RM. Full and partial benefits are 
reduced if the beneficiary has other income. Survivors’ pensions 
are paid to disabled widows, orphans, and other members of the 
deceased person’s family ; the eligibility requirements resemble those 
provided for accident benefits in the Soviet Zone. The regional 
insurance institutes are fully reimbursed by the States for all expen- 
ditures incurred in carrying out the law, which also provides for a 
certain amount of medical care and retraining. 

Similar provisions are in force in the Soviet Zone, where they also 
cover former civil servants and their survivors. Benefits are paid, 
however, only in cases of complete disability, and the requirements 
for orphans are more rigorous than under the social insurance scheme. 
Moreover, the maximum pension is still 90 RM. per month.? A total 
of 630,000 persons received pensions under this scheme at the end 
of 1947.3 

No uniform scheme for physically disabled persons has been 
established so far in the French Zone. In Berlin these persons are 
treated in the same way as all other persons who have suffered 
accidents. 


Care for the Victims of Nazism 


It has been recognised by all the occupying powers that the 
former inmates of concentration camps, and other persons who have 
suffered because of their race or their religious or political creed, 
deserve a privileged position within the social insurance scheme. 
The least that can be done for them is to give them credit for the 





1 Social Insurance Directive No. 27, 2 May 1947, Arbeitsblatt fiir die Britische 
Zone, 1947, p. 155. 

2 Ordinance No. 114, 28 Oct. 1946, under Military Government Directive 
dated 23 Apr. 1946, Jahrbuch fiir Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge (1945-1947), p. 452. 


° Article by J. MATERN, Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, 1947, p. 399. 
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periods during which they would have been in covered employment 
under normal conditions. A directive in force in the British Zone also 
states that the qualifying period in pension insurance is always 
deemed to have been completed if a person has suffered injury or 
death as a consequence of Nazi persecution. The same directive 
promises increased pension amounts to be fixed at a later date. 
The basic social insurance ordinance in the Soviet Zone has similar 
provisions, stating that the cash benefits for Nazi victims shall be 
up to 50 per cent. higher than the benefits of non-victims with the 
same insurance record. Very little is known about the number of 
surviving victims of Nazism. At any rate, the problem is more a 
moral than a financial one. In the Soviet Zone there were, at the end 
of 1946, 32,421 recognised victims of Nazism, of whom 19,998 were 


working. 


Insurance of Persons Working for the Occupying Powers 


The principle has been established by a Control Council directive ? 
that the German authorities paying wages of the indigenous personnel 
employed by the Occupying Powers shall assume the employer’s 
responsibilities in respect of the social insurance of such personnel. 
The wages as well as the social insurance contributions form part of 
the occupation costs. This simple principle has necessitated very 
elaborate regulations for its practical application.*® 


Expelled Persons and Refugees 


Everywhere in Germany there are large numbers of ethnic Ger- 
mans who have been expelled, or who have fled, from territories 
which are no longer under German control. The principle has been 
established that these persons—all of them called “ refugees ” in 
German terminology—shall be integrated into the German economy 
in every respect. They are to receive credit for the social insurance 
rights acquired in their former domiciles. This burden would be too 
heavy for the social insurance institutes, so that extensive assistance 
by the State is required. 

Uniform laws have been passed in the States of the United States 
Zone in order to regulate the matter. These laws have not recognised 
a legal entitlement to pensions, and they have authorised refunds to 
social insurance institutes only pending a definite settlement of 





1 Jahrbuch fiir Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge (1945-1947), p. 230. 

? Control Council Directive No. 27 of 18 Mar. 1946. 

8 For instance, European Command Civilian Personnel Circular No. 12, revised 
on 1 Mar. 1948 (U.S. Zone). 
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claims towards foreign Governments. The bulk of the pension 
applications of expelled persons has been received, but only a small 
percentage has been processed. There is practically no hope that the 
States will ever receive any compensation from foreign Governments. 
In the British Zone, expelled persons’ pensions are also paid. No 
special settlement of expelled persons’ pensions is known to exist in 
the Soviet Zone. A Military Government Order requires the payment 
of lump sums out of public funds, but through social insurance 
institutes, to “ resettlers ” who are incapacitated for work.! These 
lump sums are 300 RM. per person, plus an additional 100 RM. 
for each child under 14 years of age. Up to the end of 1947 about 
250 million RM. had been spent under this programme.? 


Displaced Persons 


The great majority of the slave labourers brought into Germany 
by the Nazis was repatriated shortly after the war. Those who 
for various reasons could not be repatriated live partly in camps, 
partly outside, but for obvious reasons very few of them have been 
integrated into the German economy. Certain numbers have been 
employed by the Occupying Powers for guard duties and other work. 
In the United States and British Zones the general principle has been 
that displaced persons are treated in the same way as indigenous 
personnel ; special care has been taken, however, to equip them with 
the necessary records in case of repatriation. Among them there 
are many physicians ; their compatriots trust them more than the 
available German physicians, but it would not be easy to let them 
enter into regular contracts with the social insurance institutes. 
An ordinance in the British Zone has given them limited functions 
in social insurance in respect of their fellow displaced persons.* 

The value of pension insurance rights which cannot be trans- 
ferred out of Germany under present regulations is rather doubtful. 
This fact has led to a slightly different solution in the French Zone, 
where displaced persons have been declared liable to social insurance 
only under the sickness and accident schemes, whereas pension 
insurance has been made optional for them.‘ 

It is stated that there is no displaced persons problem in the Soviet 
Zone. 





1 eee Government Ordinance No. 304, 15 Oct. 1946, Jahrbuch fiir Arbeit 


und Sozialfiirsorge (1945-1947), p. 321. 
* Article by J. MaTERN in Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, 1947, p. 399. 
® Ordinance of 28 Feb. 1947, Arbeitsblatt fiir die Britische Zone, 1947, p. 117. 
* Military Government Decree of 13 Feb. 1947. 
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Disposition of Nation-Wide Funds 





The assets of the various social insurance institutes in Germany 
(excluding the unemployment fund), which amounted to approxi- 
mately 20,400 million RM. at the end of 1944, were composed as 
follows !: 







Scheme Million Marks 








Salaried employees’ insurance. ............ £9,200 
Wage earners’ pensions insurance ........... £7,700 
Sick funds and their associations ........... 1,600 
Accident insurance agencies ......... ae ae 500 
. 4s & e+e +e eo ee ew ee eS 1,400 






Total... 20,400 













The assets shown under salaried employees’ insurance and miners’ 
insurance belonged in their entirety to nation-wide institutes ; 
the biggest accident insurance agencies were also nation-wide 
institutions, and so were some sick funds and all associations of sick 
funds. Moreover, all insurance institutes had been forced by the 
Nazi war machine to deposit a major part of their assets in central 
monetary agencies. The amount shown above was composed as to 
type of assets as follows : 











Million Marks 









Type 






Reich and other bonds, State and community loans. . . 15,300 
Mortgages, loans to non-profit organisations ..... . 1,800 
2k es SA oe 8 A oe; ee a 500 
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Apart from these assets, the monetary value of which is doubtful 
in most cases, there were other objects of little value, but great 
importance, such as complete reference libraries and, above all, the 
insurance records of millions of persons. It would have been a 
matter of urgency to distribute all assets, or at least to make them 
available for general use, but very little indeed has been achieved 
in this respect. Most of them are located in Berlin, where they have 
been put under German trustees. The nominal value of assets 
under trusteeship in Berlin has been given as 11,600 million RM. The 




















1 The data on social insurance assets were quoted by Dr. E. SCHELLENBERG, 
the general manager of the Berlin Insurance Institute, in a lecture given in Berlin 
on 7 May 1946. 
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records of salaried employees’ insurance have been made available 
to institutes in the west on a limited basis, but neither accident 
insurance records, nor wage earners’ insurance records located in 
the Soviet Zone and further east have ever become available. As a 
consequence, the institutes awarding pensions in the western zones 
have to rely on witnesses or applicants’ sworn statements whenever 
insurance credits earned in the east are claimed. 


Relations with Other Countries 


Closely connected with the problem of distributing the assets of 
former social insurance is the problem of Germany’s relations with 
other countries in the field of social insurance. The network of 
international treaties to which Germany was a partner was expanded 
and unified during the war, but no part of it has survived. Conse- 
quently, German social insurance institutes have no basis for the 
computation of pensions for expelled persons and refugees and for 
other persons who had acquired social insurance credits abroad. 
The urgent necessity not to discriminate against such persons, and 
the impossibility of reaching an international settlement in the 
foreseeable future, have forced the institutes to honour all such 
credits without compensation. In some areas preliminary nego- 
tiations with the primary objective of obtaining pertinent records 
have been initiated with Military Government assistance, but no 
results of any significance have been obtained so far. 

The payment of pensions to persons living abroad is impossible 
under the present currency situation. One solution that has been 
tried is to deposit such pensions in blocked accounts, but it is by no 
means satisfactory. 

As certain numbers of Germans start working again in adjacent 
countries, the problem of foreign relations in the field of social 
insurance becomes more pressing, and a solution will have to be 
found before long. 


Reform Plans 


The Control Council and its executive agencies were not quite as 
inactive in the field of social insurance as the reader of this article 
might suspect. One of their biggest projects, a far-reaching reform 
of the German social insurance system, has never been published 
in full but has, nevertheless, found ample publicity in the German 
press. As far as the West is concerned, most of this publicity has 
been in the form of adverse criticism. The reform plan of the Control 
Council cannot be described here for various reasons, but its main 
features are reflected in the scheme which is now in force in the 
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Soviet Zone. Similar plans were developed in the West at an early 
date 1, but the Military Governments did not encourage them, 
because Control Council legislation was expected. If such a plan had 
been adopted for all of Germany, it would have simplified the whole 
system and eliminated a great many of its present difficulties, but 
it would not have cushioned the impact of economic changes, in 
particular of currency reform, just as the system in the Soviet Zone 
is bound to feel this impact, in spite of all hopes to the contrary. 
Nevertheless, it is felt by many people in the Western Zones, in 
particular by the trade unions, that the Soviet Zone has gained an 
advantage, and the fact that a comprehensive social insurance 
reform has been postponed has caused a certain amount of bitterness 
and frustration. 

Meanwhile, reforms of a different kind are being prepared in the 
West. Again it is not possible to describe them here, but their 
general trend may be indicated. The first step will be the unification 
of existing laws and regulations. The second and more important 
step will aim at overcoming the difficulties which have resulted 
from the partition of Germany, even if this can be accomplished 
only in a limited area. These reforms will be in no way sensational, 
much less so than the reform carried out in the Soviet Zone, but 
they will materially assist the preservation of existing institutions. 

The reform in the Soviet Zone is very far from being a revolu- 
tionary measure. In many respects it has even been a considerable 
step back. Its worst aspect is the elimination of the pooling of risk 
which was common in German pension insurance. This lack of an 
equalisation fund is one of the deficiencies which will also have to be 
overcome in the Western Zones, and one day the same necessity 
will arise in the Soviet Zone as well. The introduction of some of the 
measures now in effect in the Soviet Zone into the institutions of the 
West could help to diminish administrative costs, but they would 
be utterly insufficient to counter the crisis which can be expected 
to arise everywhere in German social insurance after a currency 
reform. It is probable that this crisis could not be met successfully 
by administrative reforms or by small changes in the benefit scheme. 
An entirely new approach to the whole problem of social insurance 
may become necessary. 





* See for instance the draft of a new Social Insurance Code prepared by @ 
committee of experts appointed by the Main Labour Committee of the Linderrat. 
This draft was printed as a manuscript by Adolf Rauscu at Heidelberg in 1946. 
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Programme of Meetings 


Textiles Committee 


The second session of the Textiles Committee of the Industrial 
Labour Organisation will open at Geneva on 27 October 1948 and 
will last for about 10 days. 

At its 104th Session (Geneva, March 1948) the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office decided to appoint one of its 
members, Miss G. J. Stemberg, Netherlands Government repre- 
sentative, to preside over the second session of the Committee. 

The agenda for the second session, as determined by the Govern- 
ing Body, consists of the following items : 


(1) General report, dealing particularly with : 
(a) the action taken in the various countries in the light 
of the resolutions of the first session ; 
(b) the steps taken by the Office to follow up the studies 
and enquiries proposed by the Committee; and 
(ce) recent events and developments in the industry. 


(2) Employment problems, with special reference to recruit- 
ment and training. 


(3) Industrial relations. 


A part of the general report to be presented to the Committee 
wit be devoted to a study of changes in the international distri- 
bution of the textile industries. 

Invitations to be represented at the second session have been 
sent to the following countries : the Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States. 





1 The first session of the Textiles Committee was held at Brussels in November 
1946. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 85-96. 
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Petroleum Committee 

The second session of the Petroleum Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation will open at Geneva on 10 November 
1948 and will last for about 10 days.! 

At its 104th Session (Geneva, March 1948) the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office decided that its chairman, 
Mr. Luis Alvarado, Peruvian Government representative, should 
preside over the second session of the Committee. 

The agenda for the second session, as determined by the Govern- 


ing Body, is as follows : 
(1) General report, dealing particularly with : 
(a) the action taken in the various countries in the light 
of the resolutions of the first session ; 
(b) the steps taken by the Office to follow up the studies 
and enquiries proposed by the Committee; and 
(ec) recent events and developments in the industry. 


(2) Recruitment and training for the petroleum industry. 


(3) Safety and health in the petroleum industry. 


(4) Industrial relations as affecting : 
(a) trade union organisation and recognition ; 
(b) developments in collective bargaining ; 
(ec) actual methods for handling disputes. 


Invitations to be represented at the second session have been 
sent to the following countries : Canada, Colombia, Egypt, France, 
Iran, Iraq, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Venezuela. 


International Co-operation 
and the Recovery of the European Iron 
and Steel Industries 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the International Labour Organi- 
sation at its second session (Stockholm, August 1947) adopted a reso- 
lution concerning regularisation of production and employment at 





1 The first session of the Petroleum Committee was held at Los Angeles in 
ar See International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar-Apr. 1947, 
pp. 280. 
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a high level. In the preamble to this resolution, the Committee noted 
that disturbances resulting from the war had created or aggravated 
conditions which seriously threatened the achievement of full employ- 
ment in the iron and steel industry, and emphasised the need of certain 
countries for equipment and financial and technical assistance. The 
resolution included a recommendation that in order to avoid duplication 
of work, and to ensure the speedy fulfilment of requirements; regular 
meetings should be held between the producing and consuming coun- 
tries concerned, in order (a) to compare the plans under consideration 
in the different countries and... (b) to establish forecasts of 
probable consumption levels during the coming years. The resolution 
also urged the speeding of the work of international bodies dealing 
with iron and steel problems. 

The twelve months since the Committee met have witnessed a remark- 
able growth of international industrial co-operation. The following 
article reviews briefly the progress and achievements of international 
co-operation aiming, under the auspices of the European Recovery 
Programme, or through other international organisations, at the recovery 
and expansion of European iron and steel industries. 


THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAMME 


The C.E.E.C. Report. 


The Conference of 16 countries? which opened in Paris on 
12 July 1947 set up a Committee of European Economic Co-oper- 
ation (C.E.E.C.) and a number of technical committees. On 
22 September 1947 delegates of these 16 countries signed a report 
which was then presented to the United States Secretary of State, 
Mr. Marshall. The report was in two parts—a general report 
and a number of technical reports, including reports on iron and steel 
and on manpower. Together these documents constituted a joint 
programme of the kind suggested by Mr. Marshall in his speech at 
Harvard University on 5 June—a programme covering the 16 par- 
ticipating countries and Western Germany, and containing state- 
ments of production, requirements and future plans on which the 
Governments of each of the participating countries had agreed. 

The report showed that the participating countries and Western 
Germany planned to increase the production of crude steel by 1951 
to 55 million tons, i.e., 80 per cent. above the 1947 level, or 20 per 
cent. (10 million tons) above the 1938 level. The full programmes 
for the participating countries, together with target figures for 
Western Germany, are shown in table I. 

The report pointed out that for the last 60 years the iron and steel 
industries of Western Continental Europe have been based upon 
the combination of Ruhr coking coal and Lorraine iron ore. The 
reduced level of coal output in the Ruhr, the consequent reduction 
in coke and coking coal exports, and the fact that the United 





1 For a summary of this resolution, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, 
No. 3, Sept. 1947, pp. 299-300. 

2 Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom. 


5 
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TABLE I. PRODUCTION OF CRUDE STEEL 
(millions of metric tons—ingot) 























1938 Best year 1947 | 1948 | 1951 
United Kingdom. .. . 10.6 13.2 12.7 14.0 | 15.0 
a 6.2 9.7 5.8 10.4 12.7 
Belgium and Luxembourg 3.8 7.0 46 | 7.3 7.9 
aks wae 6 eS 2.3 2.3 1.6 2.5 3.0 
Other participating | 
a 1.8 1.8 2.0 2.3 4.1 
ee ee | 17.8 17.8 2.8 41 | 10.0 
Saar and French Zone. . 3.0 3.0 0.8 1.7 2.7 
Total .. 45.5 54.7 30.3 42.3 | 55.4 
Of which : 
Participating coun- | 
es «+ oa * 24.7 33.9 26.7 36.5 | 42.7 | 
W. Germany. . . | 20.8 20.8 3.6 5.8 12.7 | 

















Source : C.E.E.C.: General Report, Sept. 1947, p. 12. 


Kingdom was not yet able to resume exports of coal on the pre-war 
scale, meant that the coke and coal supplies available were inadequate 
to meet the needs of the iron and steel industries in France, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and other countries. The report stated that the Com- 
mittee had developed a plan to cover the coke deficit, which was 
originally estimated at 20 per cent. of requirements in 1948. This 
would involve the diversion of coke from non-metallurgical uses, 
coke economy by the use of richer ores in blast furnaces, and the 
import of a larger proportion of coking coal in place of other coal 
from the United States and Poland. In addition, an increased rate 
of carbonisation in the Bizone would be called for, and a higher 
proportion of hard coke in the solid fuel exports of Western Ger- 
many. The success of the coke plan would remove the main obstacle 
to the achievement of the full programme for iron and steel pro- 
duction, but there would be continuing difficulty in the provision 
of scrap, and possibly some shortage of rich iron ore in the later 
years of the period. Supplies of manganese ore might also be scarce. 
Import requirements of raw materials, particularly scrap, would 
increase during the period. These difficulties might lead to an over-all 
deficiency of steel production in 1951 estimated by the Committee 
at 3 or 4 million tons.! A slight deficiency in the programme would 
not affect the basic engineering industries, but would probably 
affect the rate at which the construction industries could cope with 
the physical reconstruction of the war-torn areas. 





- 1 C.E.E.C. Report, Vol. II: Technical Reports, Iron and Steel, p. 197 (London 
ition). 
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For the first year of the programme the projected increases 
in production would be achieved largely through the maximum. 
utilisation of existing capacity. Further increases in output in later 
years would depend largely upon the realisation of projected plant 
expansion programmes. New capacity would be proportionately 
larger for pig-iron and crude steel than for finished steel, where a 
relatively high proportion of new construction would replace old 
plant. Apart from certain special items, such as continuous wide 
strip mills, the participating countries would themselves provide 
the greater part of the plant required for the expansion and moder- 
nisation of their iron and steel industries, but about 45 per cent. 
(valued at over $400 million over the whole four-year period) would 
come from the United States.! 

Of iron and steel imports, finished steel other than sheets and 
tin plate would be required only in the first year, but the import 
demand for semi-finished steel and tin plate would remain relatively 
constant throughout the period. A large part of the participating 
countries’ requirements for sheets might be able to be met from 
the Bizone. C.E.E.C. production, import and consumption pro- 
grammes would allow for exports of finished steel from participating 
countries to non-participating countries reaching about $300 million 
in 1948, rising to $400-500 million in 1951.? 

The Committee had arranged for the interchange of information 
by the steel-producing countries about their programmes of 
modernisation and extension. 


Reports by United States Agencies. 


The programme drawn up by the C.E.E.C. has been analysed 
in a number of United States Department of State publications.* 
The pattern of United States comments is determined by the three 
following conclusions‘ : 


(1) The United States will not be able to export scrap, and will 
be able to export only 20 per cent. of the amounts of crude and 
semi-finished steel (excluding hot-rolled strip in coils) required by 
the participating countries. 


(2) The United States might increase its exports of finished 
steel above the amounts proposed in the C.E.E.C. report in order 
to overcome in part the unsatisfied requirements for scrap and crude 
and semi-finished steel. 





1 The total cost of the expansion and modernisation programmes planned by 
the participating countries is estimated at $2,200 million, but not more than 
40 per cent. of this total cost, or $880 million, represents iron and steel production 
equipment itself. The remainder represents other costs related to the programmes, 
such as the costs of preparing plant sites and installing equipment. See U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Bavepeta lise Program, Commodity Reports, pp. H 10-13. 

? C.E.E.C. Report, Vol. II : Technical Reports, Iron and Steel, p. 192 (London 
edition). Cf. the importance attached to exports of heavy industrial products, 
for a solution of the European balance of payments problem, in the Survey of 
the Economic Situation end Preepesto of Europe, prepared by the Research and 
Planning Division of the Economic Commission for Europe, 1948. 

® See U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE : Outline of a European Recovery Program ; 
The European Recovery Program: Country Studies ; and Commodity Reports. 

* See U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE: The European Recovery Program : Com- 
modity Reports, p. H 2. 
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(3) In 1948 the participating countries, owing to shortages of 
material and transport, will probably not be able to reach their 
production targets. C.E.E.C. and United States estimates of finished 
steel production are compared in table II. 











TABLE Il. FINISHED STEEL OUTPUT 
(in millions of metric tons) 









U.S. Estimates 


Participating 
Participating countries Participating 
countries excluding countries 
W. Germany 





C.E.E.C. Programme * 








Participating 
countries 
excluding 

W. Germany 


Year 





























1938 18.4 34.1 18.4 34.1 





23.7 21.0 23.7 





1947 21.0 








34.0 24.0 28.6 





1948-49 29.6 
1949-50 30.6 


1950-51 32.6 
1951-52 34.2 43.9 30.9 40.6 









36.9 | 27.0 33.7 
37.6 











29.2 





40.4 





































Source : U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TATE : Outline of a European Recovery Program—Commodity 
Requirements of European Recovery and the Cost of United States Assistance, p. 33. 


3 C.E.E.C. estimates are for calendar years. 








United States experts believe that for Austria, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, France, Greece, Italy, Turkey and the United Kingdom, 
targets have been set too high. Limiting factors emphasised in the 
United States reports include, for Belgium and Luxembourg, shortage 
of transport and of skilled labour for coking coal, and obsolescence 
of some plant ; for France, the continuing coke shortage ; for Italy 
and the United Kingdom, shortages of scrap and of crude and 
semi-finished steel.1 It is believed that the C.E.E.C. objectives for 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland should be 
achieved, and that output in Western Germany may exceed original 
C.E.E.C. estimates. 

European steel import programmes (except for finished steel) 
are likewise set at lower levels in the United States reports than 
in the C.E.E.C. report, in order to take account of the United 
States supply situation and of the fact that in countries for which 
targets for industrial expansion in general have, in the United 
States view, been set unrealistically high, less steel will be needed. 
European imports of steel-making equipment from the United 
States are set at less than 50 per cent. of C.E.E.C. estimated require- 
ments. Of the estimated total of $192 million of steel-making 
equipment to come from the United States over the whole four-year 
period, between $60 million and $80 million was already on order 
early in May 1948, and $40 million more was in advanced stages 
of negotiation. When the European Recovery Programme is 


































1 The C.E.E.C. believed that a shortage of the richer iron ores might limit 
expansion after 1950. An article in the Economist of 26 June 1948 points to the 
danger that iron ore may become scarce before 1950. 
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successfully completed there will be continuous sheet and strip 
mills in Austria, Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom, steel-making capacity in Italy and Sweden 
will be increased, and Greece and Turkey will have up-to-date 
blast furnaces. United States agencies are of the opinion that a 
substantial part of equipment requirements might be met out of 
German reparations. Table III compares the C.E.E.C. and United 


States import figures. 


TABLE Ill. ESTIMATED IMPORTS OF PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES ! 
(thousand metric tons) 





April- 
June 1948-49 1949-50 


Type of import 1948 
U.S. |C.E.E.C} U.S. |C.E.E.C} U.S. |C.E.E.C| U.S. 


thousand metric tons 











| Finished steel. . 1,272 | 1,802 534 | 1,769 300 | 1,630 


Crude and semi- 
finished steel ?. 2,863 | 1,266 | 2,921 | 1,266 | 3,105 


|Serap iron and 
re 1,514 146 | 1,876 125 | 2,206 





millions of dollars 





| Steel-making 
equipment‘. . 100 48 100 48 100 100 



































Source: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Outline of a European Recovery Program—Commodity 
Requirements of European Recovery and the Cost of U.S. Assistance, p. 50. 

‘ Imports from non-participating countries, except where otherwise indicated. C.E.E.C. data are 
for calendar years 1948-1951. U.S. estimates are for fiscal years ending 30 June. 

* C.E.E.C. data adjusted to ingot equivalents for purposes of comparability. 
‘ ty pig iron equivalent. The U.S. estimates do not include any scrap iron and steel imports from 
he U.S. 

* Imports from the U.S. 


On the basis of revised production and import figures, United 
States estimates of the consumption of finished steel by the parti- 
cipating countries and Western Germany indicate a rise from 
27.4 million tons in 1948 to 37.5 million tons in 1951.1 These are 
more than 4 million tons lower than the C.E.E.C. estimates in the 
first year, and about 2 million tons lower in the second year. There- 
after the two sets of estimates conform. United States agencies 
believe that “a failure to meet C.E.E.C. estimates by 13 per cent. 
in the first year and about 5 per cent. in the second year should 
not seriously affect the recovery programme in the over-all. . . 
It should be possible . . . to direct the main impact of reduced 
supplies towards . . . less vital domestic programmes, and possibly, 
to a limited extent, towards a reduction in exports ”.? 





2 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE: European Recovery Program : Commodity 
Reports, table 9, p. H 29. 


2 Ibid., pp. H 3-4. 
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C.E.E.C. Comments on United States Reports. 


The report by the Chairman of the Iron and Steel Technical 
Committee, which accompanied the report by the Secretary-General 
of the C.E.E.C. on the development of European economic co-opera- 
tion (15 March 1948), examined the United States figures with care, 
and noted cases where, in the view of the C.E.E.C. representatives, 
these figures appeared unrealistic. The report states: “The C.E.E.C, 
countries would regard the United States figures for the first twelve 
months as more applicable to 1948 than to the fiscal year 1948-49. 
In other words, in their view, the United States report rather under- 
estimates the recovery of European steel production which will 
have taken place by the first half of 1949 ”.1 The deficiency in the 
production of crude steel which is assumed in the United States 
Commodity Report is however approximately confirmed (except 
in the United Kingdom) by the latest estimates of the C.E.E.C. 
countries. It is the result, primarily, of the continued shortage 
of fuel and, to some extent, of scrap. The C.E.E.C. countries do not 
regard as an “altogether happy solution” the suggestion that 
deficiencies in United States exports of scrap and of crude and semi- 
finished steel (as compared with the original C.E.E.C. estimates) 
should be partly offset by increased supplies of finished steel. They 
do not agree with the United States statement that a deficiency of 10 
to 15 per cent. in steel supplies would not seriously affect the European 
recovery programme, since (a) Europe now needs to export more 
steel than before the war, and (b) owing to depletion of stocks, 
shortages in current supplies are immediately reflected in the out- 
put of consuming industries, and a small shortage of a particular 
kind of steel may have disproportionately large effects. The report 
endorses United States’ views regarding the importance of supplies 
of equipment from Germany, but points out that plant likely to 
be available from Germany is not, in general, of the specialised kind 
which accounts for the bulk of the steel-making plant import require- 
ments from the United States—for example, sheet and tin-plate 
mills and plant for the recovery and preparation of scrap. 


CO-OPERATION THROUGH OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


The Economic Commission for Europe. 


The September report of the C.E.E.C. recommended that 
existing international organisations should be associated in certain 
directions with the joint programme. The Coal Committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe of the United Nations (E.C.E.) * 
has taken over the allocating functions of the European Coal 
Organisation, and has directed its efforts towards an increase of 
metallurgical coke exports from the Ruhr, in order to make an 





1 C.E.E.C. : Report by the Chairman of the Iron and Steel Technical Committee, 
p- 2. 
2 The International Labour Office has been represented at the sessions of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, and of its Coal and Steel Committees. The 
Office was also represented at the Rome Conference on Manpower and at the 
Geneva Session of the Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment referred to below. 
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increase in steel production possible. As a result of agreements 
reached in pursuance of the C.E.E.C. plan for overcoming the coke 
shortage, these exports were expected to rise from 900,000 tons in 
the first quarter of 1948 to 1,300,000 tons in the second quarter. 
This agreement was possible only as a result of the co-operative 
spirit of certain countries which accepted a reduction in their 
allocations of German coal in order that the quantities of metallur- 
gical coke available for export might be increased. Agreements have 
been signed which provide for the coking in Belgium and the 
Netherlands of coal destined for France. 

A Steel Subcommittee of the Industry and Materials Committee 
of the E.C.E., charged with the duty of “ finding out all possible 
ways and means of relieving the present steel shortage in Europe ”, 
held its first meeting in February 1948. This meeting concentrated 
on studying the supply position of the main steel-making mate- 
rials—in particular hard coke, iron and manganese ores, scrap 
and silica refractories. Consideration was also given to ways in 
which the supply of vital steel-making equipment might be improved. 
An expert survey of scrap resources and availabilities was recom- 
mended, and preliminary surveys have been undertaken. Most 
important of all, perhaps, the Subcommittee, in conjunction with 
the Coal Committee, served as a forum for negotiating an agree- 
ment which, by ensuring that allocations of coking fines and of 
Ruhr coke should in future be decided on the basis of the steel 
manufacturing capacity of producing countries, is expected to lead 
to an increase of no less than 1% million tons in European steel 
production in 1948. 

Raised to the status of a full committee of the E.C.E., the Steel 
Committee met again in May 1948 and agreed upon the principles 
to be applied in allocating metallurgical coke in the third quarter 
of 1948. With the approval of the Coal Committee and the consent 
of domestic coke users, certain quantities of domestic coke will be 
devoted to metallurgical uses, which should make possible a further 
increase in European steel production, particularly in Belgium, 
France and Luxembourg. Problems connected with the supply 
of silica bricks, manganese ore, rich iron ores, scrap and equipment 
were further considered. The Committee had before it the resolution 
regarding iron and steel statistics adopted by the Iron and Steel 
Committee of the I.L.0O. at its second session (Stockholm, August 
1947). Agreement was reached upon a provisional list of items upon 
which Governments might be requested to furnish regular statis- 
tical data to the E.C.E. Secretariat. 


The I.L.0. and Manpower Problems. 


The C.E.E.C. stated in its September report that manpower diffi- 
culties did not appear to constitute a major problem for European 
iron and steel industries. Most of the participating countries expected 
an increase in output per worker. France had stated that she needed 
an addition of 12 per cent. to the labour force in the steel industry 
in 1948 ; she expected to achieve this increase with the aid of immi- 
grant labour. Belgium and Luxembourg looked to the recruitment 
from abroad of 1,200 and 300 skilled workers respectively for their 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 302. 
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iron and steel industries before the end of 1948. Sweden stated that 
she required 100,000 skilled workers for unspecified industries. 
Some of these were no doubt required to meet known shortages 
of labour in iron and steel establishments.1 It was estimated that 
272,000 engineering and metal trades workers were immediately 
available from Italy and about 10,000 from among displaced persons. 
No surplus of experienced steel workers was expected in Western 
Germany. 

Difficulties and obstacles in the way of the movement of labour 
which, for the most part, had been studied in Paris, were further 
considered at the Rome Conference on Manpower in January 1948. 
One difficulty is that requirements are mostly for skilled labour, 
whereas workers available are almost entirely unskilled or semi- 
skilled. It was proposed (a) that training possibilities should be 
thoroughly explored with the technical assistance of the I.L.O. ; 
(b) that the I.L.O. should proceed with the preparation of standard 
descriptions of the main occupations ; and (c) that arrangements 
be made, in collaboration with the I.L.O., for the regular collection 
and dissemination of information on manpower requirements and 
availabilities within the participating countries. These proposals 
have been accepted, and the Office is already undertaking work in 
connection with points (b) and (c). Information thus far received 
from Governments regarding manpower availability and require- 
ments appear to bear out the conclusion that manpower is not a 
major problem for European iron and steel industries. Of require- 
ments for foreign workers thus far specified, only the following 
are relevant to this article : 


Belgium (metallurgy) 2: 500 in the quarter ending 31 August 1948. 
France (metal industries) *: 5,400 in the quarter ending 31 August 1948 ; 
14,000 in the year ending 31 May 1949. 
Switzerland (smelters and moulders) : 620 in the quarter ending 31 August 1948. 


These figures cannot however be taken as measuring labour 
shortages, for countries were asked to specify only the number of 
foreign workers who could be absorbed, account being taken of all 
limiting factors such as housing shortages. Poland, though not 
requiring foreign labour, is interested in the return of skilled Poles 
still abroad, including foundry and metal workers in Belgium, 
France and Germany. 


The International Trade Organisation. 


The Second Session of the Preparatory Committee of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment (Geneva, April- 
October 1947) ended with the signing of the “ General Agreement 





1 During 1947 Sweden took several steps to secure an organised immigration 
of foreign workers, and to this end concluded agreements with a number of 
European countries. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, 
Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 81. 

2 In the region of Nivelle attempts are being made to recruit labour for the 
installation of an electric furnace and in order to commence operations in an 
additional blast furnace ; in the regions of Charleroi and Liége there are numer- 
ous vacancies for employment in iron and steel establishments. Cf. Revue du 
Travail, May 1948, p. 402. 

% Jobs specified are in the engineering rather than the iron and steel industries. 
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on Tariffs and Trade ”. This agreement, which will come fully into 
force if and when accepted by countries accounting for at least 
85 per cent. of the total external trade of all the signatories, provides 
for the elimination of all forms of quantitative restrictions on imports 
and exports except by countries which find such action necessary 
as a result of difficulties with the balance of payments. The tariff 
schedules agreed upon involve various concessions in rates of import 
duties previously in force. Ten countries, including Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, are already applying these tariff concessions. The changes 
in iron and steel import duties are too numerous to be briefly 
summarised. The following points, however, are of interest. 


Belgium-Luxembourg-Netherlands. Concessions on the part of 
the Benelux Customs Union are confined to “ bindings” of the 
existing low duties, the main products affected being ferro-alloys, 
certain types of sheets (including tin plate), wire cables, chains and 
springs. 

France. Substantial concessions are made on most iron and steel 
products. 


United Kingdom. The only major change is a reduction in the 
duty on pig iron from 331/, per cent. to 25 per cent. The exemption 
granted to certain types of pig iron is not affected by the agreement. 
The free entry at present accorded to ferro-manganese (containing 
less than 3 per cent. carbon) has been “bound”. A number of 
modifications are made in preferences accorded to the United 
Kingdom by the Dominions, and particularly by Canada. 


United States. The United States have agreed to a “ binding ” 
or reduction of duties covering virtually the whole of their iron and 
steel tariff. Duties on certain forms of steel containing more than 
50 per cent. of tungsten, tungsten carbide, molybdenum, molyb- 
denum carbide or combinations thereof are reduced from 50 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. or from 60 per cent. to 40 per cent. 


THE PROGRESS OF RECOVERY IN EUROPEAN 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 


In table IV an attempt is made to compare the most recent 
production figures of the principal iron and steel producing countries 
of Western Europe with production forecasts made earlier. The 
figures for 1947 are also quoted for purposes of comparison. 

The figures must be regarded with caution, for the different 
series are not always strictly comparable, and the production 
forecasts were inevitably tentative and provisional. In the first 
months of 1948 production substantially exceeded United States 
(and even C.E.E.C.) forecasts in Austria and the United Kingdom ; 
production ran very close to United States forecasts in Belgium 
and Luxembourg, France, Italy and Sweden (except that finished 
steel production in Italy, and to a less extent in France, was dis- 
appointing) ; in Western Germany, however, and particularly in 
the Saar, steel production fell seriously below expectations. 

Table V shows the recent increase in employment in iron and 
steel industries in a number of leading countries. 
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TABLE IV. IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN THOUSAND METRIC TONS 
IN CERTAIN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


(monthly average) 





FORECASTS _ 





C.E.E.C., 1948? 








Pig iron Crude 
and and semi- 

Spiegel- finished 
eisen steel 


| 
Finished 
steel 


| U.S. Dept. of State, Apr.-June 1948 ? | 
| 


Pig iron 


Crude 
and semi- 
finished 


Finished | 


steel 
steel 





Austria . 
Belgium. 
Luxembourg. 
France... 
Italy... . 
Netherlands . 
Sweden. . ° 
United Kingdom. 
W. Germany : 
Bizone . 
French Zone 
Saar . 


40 50 
354 
250 


208 
25 
108 


340 
6 8 
130 129 


14 6 
98 130 


42 
1 as 


608 


25 
108 





Total. . 


2,797 3,503 





2,812 2,303 











PRODUCTION 


ACHIEVED * 





Jan.-June 1948 (1 


947 in brackets) 





Pig iron 
and ferro-alloys 


Steel ingots 
and castings 








Finished steel * 





Austria . 
Belgium. 
Luxembourg. 
France . 

Italy. ... 
Netherlands . 
Sweden. . . . 


W. Germany : 
Bizone ... 
French Zone 


Saar . 


United Kingdom. 


46 (28) 
301 (285) 
202 (151) 
523 = (407) 

355 (82) 

36 (24) 

63 (60) 
779 (647) 


2905 (189) 
4 (—) 
77 (55) 


49 (30) 
301 (241) 
187 (143) 
602 (479) 
1715 (142) 
— (—) 
106 5 (99) 
1,270 (1,057) 


3275 (246) 
3 (4) 


30% (20) 
249 (191) 
130 = (101) 
424 (336) 

(108) 
— (—) 
—_ —) 
1,021 (951) 


2175 (175) 
6 (5) 
55 (37) 





ar 








2,356 (1,823) 


| 
| 82 (59) 
| 8,125? (2,525)? 


2,349 * (2,020) | 


= | 





1 Source: Technical Report, Iron and Steel, Sept. 1947. 

* Source: The European Recovery Program: Country Studies. 

* Sources: Unitep Nations: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; British IRON AND STEEL FEDERA- 
TION : Monthly Statistical Bulletin ; Bulletin de la Chambre Syndicale de la Sidérurgie ; Monthly Statistical 
Bulletin of the Control Commission for Germany (British Element). 

* Austria: rolled products; Belgium and Italy: finished products; France, Germany, Saar and 
Luxembourg: hot rolled products (finished) ; U.K. : total production. 


5 Jau.-May, 1948. 
* Jan.-Mar., 1948. 


? Including C.E.E.C. estimates for Netherlands. 
* Including C.E.E.C. estimates for Netherlands and Sweden. 
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TABLE VY. LABOUR FORCE IN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES ! 
(thousands ) 





United 


Belgium * France * Luxembourg ‘ Kingdom * 





1938 
(monthly average) 83.0 


1947 
(monthly average) 40.9 


| 
| 
| 


1948: January... 44.9 
February. . . 44.6 
March... . 45.3 
April... .. 45.9 
May..... —_ 





June..... = 

















1 Excluding salaried employees. 

? Source: INstiITUT DE STATisTIQUE: Bulletin de Statistique. 

* Source: Bulletin de la Chambre Syndicale de la Sidérurgie. 

* Information from the Luxembourg Iron and Steel Industries Group. 

* Source: British IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION : Monthly Statistical Bulletin, table X1V 
(Process Workers, omitting those engaged in iron ore mines and quarries, and in the manufacture 
of steel and wrought iron tubes and fittings). 


Material shortages, though they have limited the rate at which 
production and employment could expand, particularly in France 
and Italy, have not prevented an encouraging increase in iron and 
steel production and employment in Western Europe during the 
last 12 months. That the apprehensions expressed in the resolution 
of the Iron and Steel Committee of the I.L.0. referred to above * 
have not thus far been realised is to be attributed, to an important 
degree, to measures of international co-operation along the lines 
advocated in that resolution. The programme for allocating metal- 
lurgical fuel supplies in the second quarter of 1948, for example, 
was expected to enable 400,000 tons more steel to be produced in 
Europe during that quarter than would otherwise have been possible. 


Prospects for the Future. 


A threat to the attainment of production targets and the main- 
tenance of high levels of employment in the steel industry may 
develop as a result of either further shortages of materials or a 
deficiency of demand. As regards materials, allocations of metal- 
lurgical fuel for the third quarter of 1948 should make possible 
a further slight increase in steel production as compared with the 
second quarter, and the United Kingdom as well as Germany 
should be able to make larger contributions to Europe’s fuel 
requirements. The coke shortage is, however, by no means overcome. 
The disappointing German coal output in recent months is likely 
to limit steel production not only in Western Germany itself, where 
coal allocations for the iron and steel industry for the third quarter 
of 1948 have been reduced to 1,758,000 tons as compared with 
1,900,000 in the second quarter, but also in other countries depending 


1 See p. 346. 
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upon German coal and coke exports. Doubts have been expressed 
as to whether, in these circumstances, it will be possible during 
the remainder of 1948 to raise French steel production significantly 
above the level attained during the second quarter. In Western 
Germany, also, extensive repairs to power stations may interfere 
with production in the next few months. In the United Kingdom, 
where stocks of scrap are low, it is possible that diminishing returns 
from the hitherto extremely successful scrap recovery drive may 
limit production.1 Larger deliveries of scrap from Germany are 
urgently required. In a number of countries supplies of iron ore, 
manganese ore and scrap will need to be watched carefully. Though 
progress has been made, it would be premature to say that the end 
of the material shortages which have hampered European iron and 
steel recovery is clearly in sight. 

There remains the question of future demand. The demand 
for iron and steel products is at present swollen by the need for 
(a) replacing or restoring war-shattered equipment, (6) overhauling 
wartime arrears of ordinary replacements and renewals, and (c) 
meeting the requirements of ambitious post-war expansion pro- 
grammes. When this temporary increase in the demand for iron 
and steel has been met, will the demand remain high enough to 
maintain employment at levels contemplated in the expansion 
programmes ? There would seem to be no present indications that 
it will not do so. The C.E.E.C. target for crude steel production 
by the participating countries and Western Germany in 1951 (55.4 
million tons) is less than 1 million tons in excess of the combined 
production of these countries in their best individual pre-war years 
—that is to say, a large part of the expansion of capacity in the 
participating countries will go to replace that part of German 
capacity which, under the present level-of-industry plan, will not 
be restored.2, When the C.E.E.C. target figures for 1951 have been 
attained, the consumption of steel per head in the participating 
countries and Western Germany, allowing for the expected increase 
in population, will still be only one third of that of the United States. 
Outside as well as inside Europe the demand for steel for mechanical 
engineering, for transport, for electric power equipment *, for 
building and construction, for agricultural implements and for other 
uses is clamant and urgent. All these considerations support the 
C.E.E.C. view that a reduction in one sector of the demand for steel 
“will be counterbalanced by the normal upward curve of con- 
sumption, so that although there may be a flattening out of demand 
for a year or two in the early 1950’s, after that the curve will rise 


again ”.4 


1 Summer holidays may also cause output in the second part of the year to 
fall somewhat below the remarkable figures achieved in the first six months. 

2 Under the March 1946 level-of-industry plan, steel production in the Bizone 
would be limited to 4.7 million ingot tons. Production, however, might be raised 
to 10 million tons by the end of 1951, in accordance with the level permitted in the 
bizonal level-of-industry plan announced by the Commanders-in-Chief on 29 August 
1947. Steel ingot production in the Bizone area in 1938 was 17.8 million tons. 

® The Industry and Materials Committee of the E.C.E. at its second session 
(Geneva, June 1948) attached great importance to the problem of overcoming 
the present and prospective shortage of electric power plant equipment in yt 
The principal problem appears to be that of procuring the necessary steel, and this 
problem was referred to the E.C.E. Steel Committee. 

on - a Report, Vol. Il: Technical Reports, Iron and Stecl, p. 191 (London 
edition). 
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INLAND TRANSPORT 


CONGRESS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION 


The work of the Inland Transport Committee of the I.L.O. 
was discussed at the Biennial Congress of the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation, which met in Oslo from 19 to 24 July 


1948. 


The Congress had before it a report on the activities of the Federation for the 
years 1946-1948, which referred to the participation of the I1.T.F. in the work 
of the Inland Transport Committee of the I.L.O. and the resolutions adopted 
by the Committee at its second session in Geneva in May 1947. 

Commenting on the resolution on industrial relations, in which the Inland 
Transport Committee indicated the principles, methods and machinery by which 
the relations between management and labour in the inland transport industry 
should be conducted, the report says that it is “ probably the most complete 
though concise statement of internationally valid principles made so far on this 
subject ”. 

This part of the report concludes with the following statement : 

With its second meeting the Inland Transport Committee of the I.L.O. 
came into its stride. In dealing with the problems of Rhine navigation it has 
shown ability to tackle concrete problems, and its programme of work contains 
some important problems of a very concrete character. 


During the discussion of this part of the report, which was adopted unanim- 
ously by the Congress, the following two points were raised by the representative 
of the Netherlands Union of Railwaymen, Mr. Joustra : 


(1) that more adequate representation should be given to the various branches 
of the inland transport industry at the future sessions of the Committee, and 


(2) that Governments should be required to report to the Office on measures 
taken in their respective countries to implement decisions of the Committee. 

A resolution calling upon the executive committee of the I.T.F. to approach 
the Director-General of the I.L.O. and the workers’ group of the Governing 
Body of the I.L.0. with a view to obtaining satisfaction on these two questions 
was subsequently adopted unanimously by the Congress. 

The Congress also considered the recommendations made by the Subcommittee 
on Rhine Navigation of the Inland Transport Committee of the 1.L.0., concerning 
the adoption of international regulations respecting social security and conditions 
of work of crews engaged in navigation on the Rhine. The recommendations 
were that the attention of the Governments concerned should be drawn to these 
problems, that a special conference should be convened to draw up the international 
regulations, and that the International Labour Office should prepare the studies 
and texts needed as a basis for the work of such a conference. 

The Congress examined a report of the Dockers’ and Inland Navigation Work- 
ers’ Section of the I.T.F., which pointed out that the increased volume of traflic 
likely to occur on the Rhine as a consequence of the coming into operation of the 
Marshall Plan was an additional reason for accelerating the implementation of 
the recommendations of the Subcommittee on Rhine Navigation of the Inland 
Transport Committee of the I.L.O. It was agreed by the Congress that the unions 
concerned should press for the proposed conference on Rhine navigation to be 
held at an early date. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE 105TH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING BODY 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held its 
105th Session in San Francisco on 12, 14, 19 and 22 June 1948 under 
the chairmanship of His Excellency Luis Alvarado (Peru). 


The following persons were present : 
Government Group: 
Australia : Mr. H. BLanp 
Belgium : Mr. C. MERTENS 
Brazil : Mr. A. BANDEIRA DE MELLO 
Canada : Mr. A. H. Brown 
Chile : Mr. M. Bustos Lacos 
China : Mr. Li Ping-heng 
Egypt : Mr. I. Ezzatr 
France : Mr. J. GopART 
India : Mr. S. LALL 
Mexico : Mr. P. DE ALBA 
Netherlands : Miss G. J. STEMBERG 
Peru : Mr. L. Atvarapo (Chairman) 
Poland : Mr. H. ALTMAN 
Sweden : Mr. W. BsércKk 
United Kingdom : Sir Guildhaume Myrpp1n-Evans 
United States of America: Mr. D. A. Morse 


Employers’ Group: 
Mr. L. E. Cornix (Belgian) 
Mr. A. G. Fennema (Netherlands) 
Sir John Forses Watson (United Kingdom) 
Mr. W. Gemm™iy (South African) 
Mr. H.C. Orerstep (Danish) 
Mr. P. WauINE (French) 
Mr. F. YLLANES Ramos (Mexican) 
Mr. J.D. ZeELLERBACH (United States) 


Workers’ Group: 
Mr. P. R. Bencouves (Canadian) 
Mr. W. J. De Vries (South African) 
Mr. P. Fiver (Belgian) 
Mr. B. IspaNez (Chilean) 
Mr. L. Jounaux (French) 
Mr. V. LomBarpDo ToLEDANO (Mexican) 
Mr. A. E. Monx (Australian) 
Mr. K. Norpauu (Norwegian) 
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The following deputy members were present : 


Government Group: 
Mr. Ricarp, substitute for Mr. H. H. Koc (Danish) 


Employers’ Group: 


Mr. J. B. Pons (Uruguayan) 
Mr. C. E. S6pERBACK (Swedish) 


Workers’ Group: 


Mr. F. Fenton (United States) 
Mr. A. Roserts (United Kingdom) 


Representatives of States Members of the Organisation Present as Observers : 


Argentine Republic : Mr. PELUFFO 
Union of South Africa : Brig.-Gen. A. F. L. BuCHANAN 


Representatives of other International Organisations : 


United Nations : Mr. N.S. SHALOM 
International Monetary Fund: Mr. A. VAN CAMPENHOUT 


Opening of the Session. 

In opening the session the Chairman thanked the United States Government and 
the authorities of the State of California and the City of San Francisco for the 
facilities provided for the session of the Governing Body, and pointed out that San 
Francisco, a city where a few years ago men of goodwill from all over the world 
had tried to lay the foundations of an institution to safeguard a just and lasting 
peace, was a particularly appropriate setting for the work of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, the object of which was to maintain peace 
founded on social justice. The Chairman welcomed all the members of the Govern- 
ing Body, and in particular Mr. Morse, Mr. Lall, and Mr. Bustos Lagos, regular 
members of the Governing Body who had been unable to attend its recent sessions ; 
Mr. Mertens, who was acting as substitute for Mr. Troclet, the Minister of Labour 
of Belgium, and who had been a member of the workers’ group of the Governing 
Body for many years ; and Mr. Roberts, member of the General Council of the 
British Trades Union Congress, who had been appointed deputy member of the 
workers’ group and was attending a session of the Governing Body for the first 
time. He then proceeded to pay tribute to the late United States Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Schwellenbach, who until his recent and premature death had devoted his best 
efforts to the service of his country and to the pursuit of the aims of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation. 


Appointment of the Director-General. 


The Governing Body then proceeded to appoint a new Director-General. As 
already mentioned in these pages', the Governing Body selected Mr. David Morse, 
United States Under-Secretary of Labor, and decided that he should take up his 
duties in September 1948. 

Mr. Morse, after making the declaration of loyalty before the Governing Body 
as provided under the staff regulations, said that there came to few men the tre- 
mendous responsibility and opportunity which had just been entrusted to him. 
In his capacity as representative of the United States Government he then paid 
tribute to the great qualities shown by Mr. Edward Phelan in the leadership of the 
International Labour Office. Mr. Phelan had carried on the great tradition of 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1948, p. 199. 
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his predecessors and his own contribution to the progress of humanity was firmly 
embedded in the history of the International Labour Organisation. For his part, 
said Mr. Morse, he would try never to deviate from the high principles and purposes 
of the Organisation. 

The Chairman congratulated Mr. Morse on his appointment as Director-General 
of an Organisation which he believed deserved to hold the first rank among the 
international agencies, and expressed his conviction that Mr. Morse’s past record 
of service both in his own country and in the international field was a guarantee of 
the loyal and efficient performance of his future duties. ' 

The Director-General (Mr. Edward Phelan) said that he was especially happy 
at the decision which the Governing Body had just taken. For the first time the 
Governing Body had appointed one of its own members as Director-General and 
had thus based its choice not only on the past record of the candidate but also on 
tests which could only be applied to those persons whom it had seen at work in the 
course of its daily activities. This was an additional safeguard. Another reason 
which justified Mr. Morse’s appointment lay in the patient and successful efforts 
he had made in his own country to make a reality of those provisions of the revised 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation which were intended to 
integrate more closely into the Organisation the States with federal constitutions. 
Finally, the Director-General also emphasised that so long as the present structure 
of the international organisations continued, the contribution which the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation could make to the cause of peace, prosperity and 
freedom was directly proportionate to its independence, and said that he had been 
very glad to hear Mr. Morse’s reference to the principles and purposes of the Orga- 
nisation as defined in the Declaration of Philadelphia. 

Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans said that Mr. Morse’s election had the unqua- 
lified support of the British Government. He believed that the post of the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office was the most important post in the 
whole world today because it was within the Organisation more than anywhere 
else that the battle for freedom would be fought and won. He thought that 
Mr. Morse could be trusted to maintain the high traditions of the Organisation as 
well as its independence. 

This belief was shared by Mr. Justin Godart, who also said that all the Govern- 
ment members of the Governing Body had paid tribute to the distinguished services 
rendered by Mr. Phelan and had expressed the hope that the Organisation might 
continue to benefit by his experience. 

Mr. Jouhaux said that the workers’ group had made their choice unanimously 
with a feeling both of sadness and of joy. After so many years of co-operation with 
Mr. Phelan it was impossible for the members of the Governing Body to see him go 
without sadness. On the other hand, the workers’ members were glad to be able 
to vote for a man whose past record justified their full confidence. He was satisfied 
that Mr. Morse, although exposed to all the criticism which is inevitably levelled 
at the Director-General, would remain, as Albert Thomas used to say, independent 
of all political issues and would be guided solely by the ideals of the International 
Labour Organisation. Lastly, the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office needed to be supported by a democratic Government. Mr. Morse belonged to 
a great democracy and the workers regarded this as an additional safeguard, 
because although there were in that great democracy two trade union organisations 
which were opposed on certain theoretical points, both those organisations had 
always been united in defending the rights and liberties of the workers. 

In offering congratulations to Mr. Morse, both on his own behalf and on behalf 
of the Government of India, Mr. Lall assured him that he could always depend on 
his own and on his country’s support in the performance of his very responsible 
duties. 

Sir John Forbes Watson, employers’ representative (United Kingdom), after 
pointing out that it was the tripartite constitution of the Organisation which had 
enabled it to survive the recent war, said that the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office needed a great many qualities, and these included complete 
faith in individual freedom and the art of persuading the three groups to work 
together in a constructive spirit. He was sure that Mr. Morse possessed these 
qualities in a very great measure and he was glad to be able to pledge to him the 
full support of the employers’ group. 
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Other speakers who associated themselves both with the tributes paid to 
Mr. Phelan and with the congratulations offered to Mr. Morse, were Mr. de Alba, 
who wished to voice the feelings of Mexico, the nearest neighbour of the United 
States, Mr. Brown, on behalf of the Canadian Government, and Mr. Bandeira de 
Mello on behalf of Brazil. Mr. Shalom also expressed his warmest congratulations 
to Mr. Morse on behalf of the United Nations. He said that it was thanks to the 
eminent qualities of Mr. Phelan that an effective system of co-ordination had been 
established between the international organisations, and he was sure that Mr. Morse 
would do his best to maintain that co-ordination in the same spirit. 


Relations with Other International Organisations. 


Constitution of a committee on international organisations. In view of the large 
number of questions arising in connection with relations with other international 
governmental organisations, the Governing Body decided to set up a committee 
to deal with these matters, consisting of three members and two substitutes from 
each group. It was agreed that when the importance of the questions under discus- 
sion so required, the substitutes might occasionally be convened to meetings as well 
as the regular members. 


The Preparatory Commission of the International Trade Organisation. The 
Charter of the proposed International Trade Organisation refers to the activities 
of the International Labour Organisation and to the connection between interna- 
tional trade problems and the standard of living. The Governing Body therefore 
considered that it would be desirable for close co-ordination to be established 
between the International Labour Organisation and the future International Trade 
Organisation, and authorised the Director-General to continue consultations 
with the Preparatory Commission of the proposed Organisation on the secretariat 
level. A report on the matter will be made to the Governing Body at its session in 
autumn 1948. 


The Preparatory Commission of the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 


Organisation. A similar situation prevails with regard to the above-mentioned 
Organisation, and the Governing Body further authorised the Director-General 
to enter into consultations with the Preparatory Commission of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organisation and to inform the Joint Maritime 
Commission of their outcome, with a view to reporting to the Governing Body at its 
session in autumn 1948, 


Draft International Covenant on Human Rights. This question is important to 
the International Labour Organisation because of the close bearing of the definition 
of human rights on many of its activities. The International Labour Organisation, 
which was represented during the proceedings of the Human Rights Commission, 
was requested by the Economic and Social Council to examine the paragraph of the 
draft International Covenant on Human Rights dealing with forced labour and to 
give its views upon it. The Director-General said that it would no doubt have been 
desirable to refer the question to the Governing Body, but that in view of the very 
narrow time limits within which the Office had had to work, this had not been 
possible. The Office had therefore forwarded to the United Nations for submission 
to the Human Rights Commission a memorandum setting forth the decisions which 
are at present contained in the relevant international labour Conventions and 
which are applicable pending their revision. As the Human Rights Commission had 
not progressed as rapidly with its work as had been expected, the Governing Body 
now had time to take up the question and study it in greater detail. 

An exchange of views then took place in the course of which several members 
of the Governing Body, including Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, Mr. de Alba and 
Mr. Yllanes Ramos, emphasised the great moral and legal importance of the ques- 
tion, the great significance of Convention No. 29 concerning forced or compulsory 
labour which the International Labour Conference had adopted at its 14th Session 
in 1930 and which had already been ratified by 22 countries, and the desirability 
of adopting the terms of this Convention rather than the provisions proposed in 
the draft International Covenant on Human Rights. The Governing Body then 
heard a‘brief statement by Mr. Shalom, representing the United Nations, who 
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emphasised the usefulness of the consultations on this question and said that as a 
result of the slow progress of the Human Rights Commission it was doubtful whether 
the matter could be dealt with at the Third Assembly of the United Nations in 
1948. 

In these circumstances the Governing Body decided to refer the matters arising 
in connection with the draft International Covenant on Human Rights to its new 
Committee on International Organisations. 


Report of the Standing Orders Committee. 


Relations with international non-governmental organisations. This question 
had come before the Governing Body at its 103rd Session (Geneva, December 
1947 1), when as a result of a communication received from the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, the Governing Body had decided on 15 December 1947 to approve 
in principle the establishment of consultative relations with that body. The more 
general question of relations with international non-governmental organisations 
had been referred to the Standing Orders Committee of the Governing Body for 
fuller consideration, and it was on the report of this Committee that the Governing 
Body at its 105th Session decided that the International Labour Organisation might 
make suitable arrangements for such consultation as it might think desirable with 
recognised non-governmental international organisations of employers, workers, 
agriculturists and co-operators. It was decided that the precise nature of these 
arrangements for consultation should be determined by the extent of the interest 
of the organisation concerned in the activities of the International Labour Organis- 
ation. It was also provided that any organisation applying to the Governing Body 
for the establishment of a consultative relationship should communicate with its 
application information concerning its constitution, its officers, its composition and 
a copy of its latest annual report. 

The Governing Body also approved in principle the establishment of consul- 
tative relationships with the International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
and the Inter-American Confederation of Workers. This relationship will become 
effective as soon as the two organisations concerned have communicated the inform- 
ation referred to above. 


Other questions. The report of the Standing Orders Committee also contained 
various proposals of a technical nature relating to the form of future reports on the 
application of Conventions and Recommendations in non-metropolitan territories. 
The Governing Body gave its general approval to these proposals. Approval was 
also given to rules proposed by the Standing Orders Committee concerning regional 
conferences convened by the International Labour Organisation, and the Governing 
Body decided to submit these rules to the Conference for confirmation. 


Financial Questions. 

The Governing Body considered and adopted as a whole the report of its Finance 
Committee presented by the reporter of the Committee, Mr. W. Gemmill, employers’ 
representative (South African). In so doing the Governing Body approved a number 
of financial and administrative proposals relating to the financial years 1948 and 
1949. 

The Governing Body also approved the report of the Allocations Committee and 
thereby authorised the chairman of the Committee to enter into negotiations, on the 
one hand, with those States Members still assessed for a smaller number of units of 
contribution to the budget of the Organisation than in 1938, and on the other hand, 
with those States which had become Members of the Organisation since the last 
session of the Conference. 

The Governing Body also had before it a motion by Sir John Forbes Watson, 
employers’ representative (United Kingdom) that it should recommend that the 
Finance Committee set up a working party to carry through a detailed examination 
of the budget papers prior to the meetings of the Finance Committee itself. An 
exchange of views took place in the course of which a number of Government and 
employer members gave their support to this proposal, whereas Mr. Jouhaux and 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, p. 222. 
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Mr. Monk stated that the workers’ group could not accept it because of the danger 
that it might diminish the functions of the Finance Committee. The Governing 
Body finally decided to refer the proposal to the Finance Committee itself for 
consideration of the desirability of its adoption. 


Report of the Staff Questions Committee. 

The Governing Body considered the report of this Committee, submitted by 
Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, Chairman of the Committee. Approval was given, 
in particular, to a number of principles put forward by the Committee in regard 
to the length of staff contracts. 


Activities of Committees of Experts. 

The Governing Body adjourned to a later session consideration of the report 
of the Correspondence Committee on Social Security presented by Miss G. J. 
Stemberg. The Committee had met in Montreal from 21 to 28 May 1948 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. P. Laroque, Director-General of Social Security in the French 
Ministry of Labour and Social Security. 

The Governing Body also had before it the report of the Committee of Experts 
on the Application of Conventions which met in Geneva from 1 to 10 April 1948 
under the chairmanship of Mr. P. Tschoffen, Minister of State and former Minister 
of Justice, Labour and the Colonies of Belgium. The Governing Body adopted a 
suggestion made by the Committee of Experts that in future annual reports on the 
application of Conventions should cover a period terminating on 30 June, and 
that Governments should be requested to forward these reports to the Office by 
15 October each year. 


Industrial Committees. 


First session of the Chemical Industries Committee. The Governing Body 
considered the conclusions of the first session of this Committee. The Director- 
General was authorised to communicate these conclusions to Governments, on the 
understanding that it should be made clear that the Governing Body itself had not 
yet taken any decision on the resolutions, except with regard to the following 
points : 

(1) that the Textiles Committee should be consulted as to whether, in the 
provisional definition of the chemical industries, the expression “ chemical products” 
should include “ artificial and organic fibres but only up to and including the 
manufacture of the fibre and its final preparation for weaving or knitting ” ; 

(2) that the resolution on international standardisation of statistics of accidents 
and occupational diseases shoukd be referred to the International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians for consideration ; 

(3) that the Office should be requested to proceed with the various studies and 
enquiries suggested by the Committee. 


Proposed industrial committee on plantations. The suggestion that an industrial 
committee on plantations should be set up was first made at the Asian Regional 
Conference at New Delhi.*?— Mr. Lall, Government representative (India) and 
Mr. Monk, workers’ representative (Australian), who had attended that Confer- 
ence, gave their hearty support to the proposal. Other speakers, however, expressed 
the view that, however important the question might be, any proposal to set up a 
new industrial committee required thorough examination. This was the view 
ultimately adopted by the Governing Body, which decided to instruct the Inter- 
national Labour Office, with the assistance of the Governments concerned, to 
undertake a special study of the problems peculiar to plantation labour, and also 
to prepare a more comprehensive note in order that the Committee on Industrial 
Committees might, at its meeting to be held in connection with the autumn session 
of the Governing Body, consider the desirability of setting up an industrial com- 
mittee to deal with the special problems of plantation workers. 





* See International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 1948, p. 612. 
* Idem, No. 5, May 1948, p. 425. 
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Agenda of the third session of the Coal Mines Committee. The Governing Body 
adopted the following agenda for this meeting : 


(1) General report, dealing particularly with (a) action taken in the various 
countries in the light of the decisions of the second session ; (b) steps taken by the 
Office to follow up studies and enquiries proposed by the Committee ; (c) recent 
events and developments in the industry. 


(2) The protection of young workers employed in underground work in coal 
mines. 


(3) The retraining of physically incapacitated miners. 


(4) Hours of work in coal mines. 


Agenda of the third session of the Inland Transport Committee. The Governing 
Body adopted the following agenda for this meeting : 


(1) General report, dealing particularly with (a) action taken in the various 
countries in the light of the decisions of the second session ; (b) steps taken by 
the Office to follow up studies and enquiries proposed by the Committee ; (c) recent 
events and developments in the industry. 


(2) Decasualisation of dock labour. 


(3) Protection of young workers on inland waterways. 


Agendas of the third sessions of the Iron and Steel Committee and the Metal Trades 
Committee. The Governing Body decided that the agendas for both these meetings 
should include the following item : 


(1) General report, dealing particularly with (a) action taken in the various 
countries in the light of the decisions of the second session ; (b) steps taken by 
the Office to follow up studies and enquiries proposed by the Committee ; (c) recent 
events and developments in the industry. 


Agenda of the second session of the Petroleum Committee. One of the items of 
the agenda of this session is that of industrial relations. With a view to clarifying 
the scope of this question, the Governing Body decided that it should be worded as 
follows : (a) trade union organisation and recognition ; (b) development of collec- 
tive bargaining ; (c) actual methods for handling disputes. 


Date and place of future meetings of industrial committees. As circumstances 
will prevent the holding of the second session of the Textiles Committee in Cairo, 
as originally intended, the Governing Body decided that it should be held in Geneva 
on the date already fixed, namely, for a duration of ten days beginning on 26 October 
1948. 

At its 104th Session the Governing Body had previously agreed that the second 
session of the Petroleum Committee should be held in Geneva from 16 to 26 Novem- 
ber 1948. At its 105th Session it decided to advance the date of the meeting, 
which will accordingly be held in Geneva from 9 to 19 November 1948. 

The Governing Body approved the proposal made by its Committee on Industrial 
Committees that the second session of the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee should be held in the spring of 1949. It also took note of the fact 
that the United States Government wished to withdraw its invitation for the 
holding of this session in the United States. 

The Governing Body decided that the third session of the Coal Mines Committee 
should be held in the spring of 1949 and took note that the Belgian Government had 
withdrawn its invitation for the meeting to be held in Belgium in favour of an 
invitation issued by the United States Government. 





1 A suggestion had been made that a fourth item should be included on the agenda for this 
meeting, namely, technical selection of workers for the inland transport industry. The Governing 
Body deferred consideration of the inclusion of this item. 
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Determination of the Eight States of Chief Industrial Importance. 


The Governing Body approved the report submitted by its officers on this 
question. The list of the first six States of chief industrial importance accordingly 
remains unchanged, as follows : United States of America, United Kingdom, France, 
India, China, Canada. The seventh State occupying a non-elective seat is Brazil. 
Belgium will continue to hold the eighth seat pending further consideration of the 
problem, with the assistance of a small committee of statistical experts which will 
be convened to meet at the same time as the officers of the Governing Body. 


Questions and Decisions Arising out of the Report of the Director-General. 


As usual, the Governing Body had before it a number of proposals submitted 
in the Report of the Director-General. Those of more general interest are referred 
to briefly below. 


Migration. At the Second Session of the Permanent Migration Committee ' 
the Peruvian Government representative had submitted a motion requesting 
the Governing Body to draw the attention of the Latin American countries to 
the necessity of co-ordinating their efforts to receive migrants. The principal 
suggestion contained in this motion related to the convening of a Regional American 
Conference on Migration. During the discussion of this proposal at the 105th Ses- 
sion of the Governing Body, Mr. Bland, Australian Government representative, 
pointed out that a conference of this kind would also be of great interest to other 
countries which were conducting a migration policy and that they should therefore 
be associated with its work. It was agreed that the Office should prepare, with 
due regard to Mr. Bland’s suggestion, a note on the best way of giving effect to 
the Peruvian proposal within the general framework of the Organisation’s pro- 
gramme of work on migration. 

In the same connection, the Governing Body decided to convene the Per- 
manent Migration Committee in Geneva on 13 January 1949 for a session lasting 
a fortnight. It was also decided that the number of representatives of each of 
the Governing Body groups at the session should be increased from one to two. 


Regional Conference on Statistics, Singapore, 27-30 January 1948. The agenda 
of this Conference had included the question of statistics of wages and hours of 
work, including a general discussion of the relevant international labour Conven- 
tion adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1948 and an examin- 
ation of the resolution concerning cost-of-living statistics adopted by the Sixth 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians (Montreal, August 1947).2 The 
Singapore Conference expressed its views on these matters and also expressed 
the desire that these views should be brought to the attention of the interna- 
tional organisations concerned other than the International Labour Organis- 
ation, and specifically the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. The Governing Body authorised the Office to take the necessary action 
to this effect. 


Seamen’s welfare. The Ministry of Social Affairs of the Netherlands had trans- 
mitted to the Office a suggestion of the Netherlands Committee on Seamen’s 
Welfare that the Office should further the compilation of a seamen’s year book 
or similar guide containing information on the social provision made on behalf 
of seafarers in all the important international seaports. The Governing Body 
welcomed this suggestion and decided to refer it to the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion for consideration at its next session. 


Manpower problems. The Governing Body considered a survey of the progress 
made in carrying out the additional work on manpower problems which at its 
104th Session it had authorised the Office to undertake. It was decided that the 
Manpower Committee itself should be responsible for fixing the date of its own 
meetings. This Committee subsequently met in Geneva on 30 July 1948. 





2 See International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, p. 47. 
* Idem, Vol. LVIi, No. 6, June 1948, p. 607. 
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Preparatory Conference on Labour Inspection in Asian Countries. The Pre- 
paratory Asian Regional Conference in New Delhi recommended that the ques- 
tion of labour inspection should be placed on the agenda of the First Asian Regional 
Conference. Consequently, the conference on this subject which the Governing 
Body decided at its 104th Session to convene in Ceylon will be in the nature of 
a preparatory conference, and the Governing Body decided that it would not be 
necessary for it to be represented by a tripartite delegation. 

The Governing Body approved the proposals submitted to it, after consulta- 
tion with the Government of Ceylon, in regard to the exact place and date of 
this conference, and decided that it should be held in Kandy during the week 


of 15 to 20 November 1948. 


Agenda of the Asian Regional Conference. The date and place of the First 
Asian Regional Conference will be decided later. The Governing Body, however, 
gave its general approval to the proposed agenda for the Conference submitted 
to it by the Office. Without formulating the precise terms of the agenda, the 
Governing Body decided that it should include the following items : 


(1) Labour inspection. 
(2) Provision of facilities for the promotion of workers’ welfare. 


(3) Development of the co-operative movement. 


(4) Wage regulation and the introduction of measures to increase the earnings 
of primary producers. 


As in the case of the Preparatory Asian Conference in New Delhi, the Governing 
Body authorised the sending of a mission of I.L.O. officials to discuss in the coun- 
tries it visits, at tripartite meetings to be arranged by the Governments con- 
cerned, the outline of the reports to be prepared by the Office for the Asian Regional 
Conference, with a view to incorporating in these reports the fullest and most 


up-to-date information available, and to eliciting the views of representatives 
of the Governments as well as of employers’ and workers’ organisations on the 
proposals for action to be presented to the Conference. 


Meeting of the Actuarial Subcommittee of the Correspondence Committee on 
Social Security. Following up a preliminary decision taken at its 104th Session, 
the Governing Body fixed the date of the first meeting of this Subcommittee at 
15 to 18 September and laid down the following agenda for it: 


(1) Constitution and functions of the Actuarial Subcommittee. 


(2) Consideration of the actuarial aspects of the financing of social security 
systems. 

(3) Consideration of questions referred to the Actuarial Subcommittee by the 
Correspondence Committee on Social Security. 

The appointment of two new members of the Subcommittee was also approved. 


Fourth Conference of American States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation. At its previous session the Governing Body had decided upon the 
agenda of this Conference and had accepted with appreciation the invitation from 
the Government of Uruguay to hold the Conference in Montevideo. At its 105th Ses- 
sion the Governing Body decided that the Conference should open on 28 March 1949. 


Resignation of Mr. Zellerbach and Appointment of Sir John Forbes Watson as 
Employers’ Vice-Chairman. 
The Governing Body congratulated Mr. Zellerbach on his appointment to an 
important post in connection with the administration of the Marshall Plan in 
Italy. 
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In consequence of this appointment, Mr. Zellerbach will probably be unable 
to give as much attention as in the past to the work of the Governing Body, and 
the Governing Body therefore appointed Sir John Forbes Watson as employers’ 
vice-chairman in place of Mr. Zellerbach. 


Date and Place of the 32nd Session of the International Labour Conference. 


The Governing Body decided that the 32nd Session of the Conference should 
be held in Geneva and should open on 8 June 1949, the two preceding days being 
reserved for group meetings. 


THE NEW GOVERNING Bopy 


In accordance with the provisions of paragraphs 1, 2, 4 and 5 of 
Article 7 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organis- 
ation, the composition of the Governing Body was renewed during 
the 31st Session of the Conference. 


As already mentioned, the Governing Body itself, at its 105th Session, deter- 
mined the list of the States of chief industrial importance as follows: United 
States of America, United Kingdom, France, India, China, Canada, Brazil. Belgium 
continued to occupy the eighth place pending further consideration by the Govern- 
ing Body of the problem of determining the eighth State. 

The result of the elections held by the three electoral colleges of the Conference 
were as follows : 


Government Members: 


Argentine Republic 
Australia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Italy 

Peru 

Poland 

Turkey 


Employers’ Members : 


Mr. Capa (Mexican) 

Sir John Forses Watson (United Kingdom) 
Mr. Gemmityt (South African) 

Mr. Meuta (Indian) 

Mr. OrrstTED (Danish) 

Mr. Pons (Uruguayan) 

Mr. WaLInE (French) 

Mr. ZELLERBACH (United States) 


Employers’ Deputy Members : 


Mr. Taytor (Canadian) 

Mr. Liev (Chinese) 

Mr. CorniL (Belgian) 

Mr. FENNEMA (Netherlands) 

Mr. CAMPANELLA (Italian) 

Mr. KuNTSCHEN (Swiss) 

Mr. Calheiros Lorres (Portuguese) 
Mr. Guayour (Iranian) 
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Employers’ Substitutes : 


Mr. Atuana (Pakistani) 
Mr. Borconovo (Argentine) 
Mr. Hoynice (Austrian) 


Workers’ Members: 


Mr. Aftab Aur (Pakistani) 

Mr. Fenton (United States) ! 
Mr. Finet (Belgian) 

Mr. IspaNEz AcuiLa (Chilean) 
Mr. Jounaux (French) 

Mr. Monx (Australian) 

Mr. Norpauw (Norwegian) 

Mr. Roserts (United Kingdom) 


Workers’ Deputy Members : 


Mr. BeNGouGH (Canadian) 
Mr. Liu Sun-san (Chinese) 
Mr. Mérr (Swiss) 

Mr. PEQUENO (Brazilian) 

Mr. CortNo (Cuban) 

Mr. SOELVEN (Swedish) 

Mr. Santr (Italian) 

Mr. SERRARENS (Netherlands) 


THE 106TH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING BoDY 


The Governing Body held its 106th Session in San Francisco on 
8 July 1948, at the end of the 31st Session of the International Labour 
Conference, with His Excellency Luis Alvarado, in the chair. 


The following persons were present : 


Government Group : 


Argentine Republic: Mr. R. G. VALENZUELA 
Australia : Mr. N. J. O. MAKIN 

Belgium : Mr. C. MERTENS 

Brazil : Mr. A. BANDEIRA DE MELLO 
Canada : Mr. J. K. STARNES 

China : Mr. Wov Sao-fong 

Cuba: Mr. J. E. DE SANDOVAL 
Denmark : Mr. J. J. Ricarp 

France : Mr. H. Hauck 

India : Mr. S. LALu 

Italy : Mr. L. Mascia 

Peru : Mr. L. Atvarapo (Chairman) 
Poland : Mr. H. ALTMAN 

Turkey : Mr. N. E. SuMER 

United Kingdom: Sir Guildhaume Myrpp1n-Evans 
United States : Mr. D. A. Morse 





1 Died 9 August 1948. 
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Employers’ Group: 
Mr. P. A. CHapa (Mexican) 
Sir John Forses Watson (United Kingdom) 
Mr. W. Gem™ity (South African) 
Mr. B. C. Menta (Indian) 
Mr. H. C. Oerstep (Danish) 
Mr. J. B. Pons (Uruguayan) 
Mr. P. WALINE (French) 
Mr. C. SHaw (United States), (substitute for Mr. ZELLERBACE) 


‘orkers’ Group: 


Mr. Aftab Aut (Pakistani) 

Mr. F. Fenton (United States) 

Mr. P. Finer (Belgian) 

Mr. B. IpaANEz Acuiia (Chilean) 

Mr. L. Jounaux (French) 

Mr. A. E. Monx (Australian) 

Mr. K. Norpauw (Norwegian) 

Mr. A. E. Roserts (United Kingdom) 


The following deputy members were present : 


Government Group : 
Miss G. J. StTEMBERG (Netherlands) 


Employers’ Group: 
Mr. Lieu Ong-sung (Chinese) 
Mr. L. E. Corniz (Belgian) 
Mr. A. G. FENNEMA (Netherlands) 
Mr. P. CAMPANELLA (Italian) 
Mr. C. KuNTSCHEN (Swiss) 
Mr. A. CALHErROS Lopes (Portuguese) 


Workers’ Group: 


Mr. Liu Sun-san (Chinese) 

Mr. J. Mort (Swiss) 

Mr. S. de A. PEQUENO (Brazilian) 

Mr. A. CorrNo (Cuban) 

Mr. P. J. S. S—rRARENS (Netherlands) 


Representatives of States Members of the Organisation Present as Observers : 


Mexico : Mr. P. pE ALBA 
Switzerland: Mr. W. Raprarp 
Mr. M. KaurMANN 


Representative of Other International Organisations : 
United Nations: Mr. N. S. SHatom 


Opening of the Session. 


In opening the session the Chairman, Mr. Alvarado, said that at the previous 
session he had not had the opportunity of taking leave of those who were no 
longer members of the Governing Body. He wished now to thank them for their 
co-operation and also to welcome the new members. He was especially glad to 
welcome Brazil, which had entered the ranks of the eight States of chief indus- 
trial importance since the last session; this change reflected the recent great 
development of Brazilian industry. He also welcomed the Government repre- 
sentatives of the newly elected countries, namely, the Argentine Republic, Cuba, 
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Italy and Turkey, and the new members of the other groups: in the employers’ 
group, Mr. Chapa and Mr. Pons, and in the workers’ group, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Roberts 
and Mr. Ibafiez Aguila. All these members had already been associated with the 
work of the Governing Body, and he was sure that the new members in all three 
groups would join with the old members in working for the achievement of the 
purposes of the Organisation. 

On behalf of the Brazilian Government, Mr. Bandeiro de Mello thanked the 
Chairman for his kind words. He was glad to see that other Latin American States 
had also been elected to the Governing Body ; this demonstrated the important 
part played by the American countries in the work of the Organisation. 

Mr. Mertens, the Belgian Government representative, informed the Governing 
Body that his Government had appointed Miss G. J. Stemberg, formerly repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands Government on the Governing Body, as a deputy 
member in accordance with the relevant provisions of the Standing Orders. 


Appointment of Committees. 


As a result of the renewal of the composition of the Governing Body since 
its last session, the Governing Body proceeded to reappoint its various standing 
committees and its representatives on committees of experts and delegations to 
other bodies. 

Appointments were also made of Governing Body representatives to the next 
sessions of the Industrial Committees on Textiles, Petroleum, Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works and Coal Mines. 


Relations with the United Nations. 


I.L.0. Delegation to the United Nations General Assembly. At the last session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, the International Labour Organis- 
ation was represented by a delegation consisting of the officers of the Governing 
Body, namely, the chairman and the vice-chairmen for the employers’ and workers’ 
groups respectively. On behalf of the United States Government, Mr. Morse 


suggested that the I.L.O. delegation should be composed in the same way for 
the third General Assembly of the United Nations to be held in Paris in Septem- 
ber 1948. 

Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, United Kingdom Government Representa- 
tive, pointed out, however, that the Governing Body had recently set up a Com- 
mittee on International Organisations to make a special study of the relations 
between the I.L.O. and the other international organisations, and that as the 
questions likely to arise at the General Assembly in connection with the relation- 
ship between the I.L.O. and the United Nations would mainly concern the colla- 
boration between the two organisations, it would be advisable for the I.L.O. 
delegation to include members of this Committee. 

Mr. Roberts (United Kingdom), as spokesman for the workers’ group, agreed 
that it would be desirable for the I.L.O. delegation to include members of the 
Governing Body’s Committee on International Organisations. 

Mr. Oersted (Danish) said that while the employers’ group as a whole had 
not discussed the matter, he personally thought that the delegation would be more 
representative if it included one member of the Committee from each group in 
addition to the officers of the Governing Body. 

Sir John Forbes Watson, who, as employers’ vice-chairman of the Governing 
Body, was directly interested in the matter, agreed with this suggestion, especially 
as the Assembly would probably last some time and the officers might not be able 
to be present throughout. 

Mr. Jouhaux, as workers’ vice-chairman, also agreed with this suggestion 
and emphasised the importance of concerted action by the whole delegation. 

After some discussion, the Governing Body decided that the I.L.O. delega- 
tion to the General Assembly of the United Nations should consist of the officers 
(Mr. Alvarado, Sir John Forbes Watson and Mr. Jouhaux), together with the 
following three members of the Committee on International Organisations: Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans (United Kingdom), with the Belgian Government 
representative as his personal substitute ; Mr. Waline (French), and Mr. Fenton 
(United States). 
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Decisions of the International Labour Conference of interest to the United Nations. 
The questions of freedom of association and of equal pay for equal work, which 
were discussed by the International Labour Conference at its San Francisco ses- 
sion, had originally been referred to the International Labour Organisation by 
the United Nations. The Governing Body therefore authorised the Director- 
General to forward to the United Nations immediately the decisions of the Con- 
ference on these two subjects, so that they might be considered by the General 
Assembly when it met in September. 


Next Session of the Governing Body. 


The next session of the Governing Body and its committees will be held in 
Geneva on 29 November to 10 December 1948. 


MEETING OF STATISTICAL EXPERTS ON OCCUPATIONS 


A meeting of a small group of statistical experts on occupations 
was held in Montreal from 15 to 17 April 1948. This meeting was 
convened, on the authorisation of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office at its 103rd Session in December 1947, to 
consider an international classification of occupations. 


An international standard classification of occupations would be needed 
for the population censuses of the different countries, in particular for the 
censuses to be taken in 1950 or 1951 ; if possible, it should be made to fit other 
uses of occupation classification, for example, placement activities across 
national borders and wage analyses in international comparisons. 


The meeting was attended by the following invited experts : 


Mr. R. B. Ainsworth — Director of Statistics, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service (United Kingdom) 


Mr. Ewan Clague — Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor (United States) 


Mr. G. Duon — Director of Statistics, Ministry of Labour 
(France) 


Mr. E. von Hofsten — Chief of Statistical Section, Swedish Social 
Board (Sweden) 


Mr. D. K. Lieu Commercial Counsellor, Chinese Embassy at 
Washington, D.C. (China) 
Mr. A. H. LeNeveu, repre- 
senting Mr. Herbert 
Marshall — Dominion Statistician (Canada) 


Mr. A. G. Miranda Netto — Brazil Trade Bureau, Brazilian Embassy at 
Ottawa (Brazil) 


Mr. Stefan Szulc — Director, Central Statistical Office (Poland). 


In addition, Mr. H. P. Lacroix attended the meeting as the representative of 
the United Nations. Technical advisers to the expert from the United States also 
participated in the discussions. These were : Mr. Carl Heinz, U.S. Employment 
Service ; Mr. David Kaplan, U.S. Bureau of the Census ; Mr. Harry Ober, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Miss Gladys Palmer, U.S. Bureau of the Budget ; 
and Mr. William Shaughnessy, U.S. Employment Service. 

Mr. Clague was elected chairman of the meeting. 
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The question before the meeting was the possibility of drawing up a list of 
major headings under which occupations as reported in the various countries could 
be grouped with useful results that would be reasonably comparable. After a 
discussion of the principal issues lasting for three days, a list of major headings 
was agreed upon as a preliminary draft. This draft list, it was agreed, will be 
forwarded to the central statistical offices in the different countries for their sug- 
gestions and observations. 

After the suggestions and observations have been received, it is proposed that 
these should be reviewed at a second meeting of the experts, who will revise and 
develop the list in accordance with them. The revised list will subsequently be 
laid before the Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians to be 
held in the autumn of 1949. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


REPORTS FOR THE 32ND SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Office has recently published a report on migration for em- 
ployment, the eleventh item on the agenda of the 32nd Session 
of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1949). <A note 
on the report appears below in the “ Bibliography ” section.* 


REPORTS CONCERNING INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


In preparation for the forthcoming second session of the Textile 
Committee (Geneva, October 1948) a report has been published on 
employment problems in the textile industry, with special reference 
to recruitment and training. For the second session of the Petroleum 
Committee (Geneva, November 1948), three reports have been 
published, concerning recruitment and training, safety, and industrial 
relations in the petroleum industry. Notes on these reports will be 
found below in the “ Bibliography ” section. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The fourth session of the International Conference of Social 
Work met at Atlantic City and New York City from 17 t» 25 
April 1948.2 The meeting was preceded by a Preparatory Conference 
held at The Hague from 15 to 20 September 1947. Some of the 
sessions at Atlantic City were held in conjunction with the United 
States National Conference of Social Work which was celebrating 
its 75th anniversary. 

A part of the Conference was devoted to consideration of the work of public 


international agencies concerned with social welfare. A representative of the 
I.L.O. described the activities of the Organisation which are of particular interest 





1 See below, p. 427. 
2 Previous sessions of the conference were held at Paris in 1928 (Cf. Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. XX VII, No. 6, 6 Aug. 1928), Frankfurt-on-Main in 1932, and London in 1936. 
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to social workers, and accounts of the social welfare activities of the other specialised 
agencies of the United Nations were also given. Other sessions of the Conference 
dealt with the role of social work in meeting post-war welfare needs, the special 
needs of underdeveloped areas, the respective roles of governmental and voluntary 
welfare agencies, problems of relocated individuals and families, and related matters. 
The latter part of the session, held in New York City, was concerned with 
planning the future organisation and programme of the Conference. A new consti- 
tution was adopted which describes as the purpose of the Conference : “ to provide 
an international forum for the discussion of social work and related issues and to 
promote the exchange of information and experience among social workers and 
social agencies throughout the world”. The retiring president of the Conference, 
Dr. R. Sand of Belgium, was succeeded by Mr. G. E. Haynes of Great Britain. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR IN THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


The Provisional Government of the State of Israel includes a 
Ministry of Labour now under Mr. Mordechai ben Tov, comprising 
a Department of Public Works, a Department of Labour and a 
Department of Manpower. 


The Department of Public Works has taken over the work of three depart- 
ments of the former Government of Palestine—those responsible for public works, 
land registration and town planning. 

The Department of Labour combines the work of the Labour Service of the 
former Government and that of the Labour Department of the Jewish Agency. 
Its activities include the supervision of general movements of labour, the mobilisa- 
tion of manpower, the enforcement of existing labour legislation, and the prepara- 
tion and issue of new labour and social security legislation. 

The initial organisation of the Department of Manpower is practically completed. 
An Order dated 16 June 1948 requires the Ministry of Labour to register and 
classify manpower and to direct it into essential occupations. All men between 
16 and 55 years of age and all women between 16 and 50, if not engaged in military 
or auxiliary service, are subject to mobilisation under this Order, which also 
provides for the establishment of a Manpower Council including representatives 
of industry, agriculture and the trade unions. It is expected that this Council 
will take action with a view to large-scale transfer of labour from non-essential 
activities to essential industries and agriculture.' 


NATIONALISATION OF BULGARIAN INDUSTRIES AND BANKS 

On 27 December 1947 an Act was passed in Bulgaria nationalising 
private industrial and mining undertakings. Another Act of the 
same date declared the banks to be a monopoly of the State.? 


INDUSTRIAL AND MINING UNDERTAKINGS 


The first * of these Acts applies to all private undertakings in the 
various branches of industry. 


The nationalised industries include : metallurgy and all industries connected 
with work on metals ; the production of tiles and cement ; glassworks ; the chemical 


1 Bulletin d'information No. 2 du Représentant du Gouvernement provisoire de I Etat d'Israél 
auprés du Bureau Européen des Nations Unies, Geneva, 14 July 1948. 

? It is provided in the new Constitution of Bulgaria, which was adopted on 4 December 1947, 
that “ the State may nationalise, wholly or in part, certain branches or different undertakings 
in industry, commerce, transport, and credit ”. 

* Act No. 11. 
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industry including refineries of attar of roses ; electrical power and gas works ; 
textile industries (including spinning and weaving mills); the afforestation indus- 
try ; certain food industries including flour mills. In addition, an appendix to 
the Act lists 3,840 industrial undertakings and 56 mining undertakings which are 
nationalised. 

Co-operative and craft undertakings do not come under the Act, nor does the 
Act extend to undertakings which are the property of foreign States covered by 
Article 24 of the Peace Treaty of 10 February 1947. 

In the case of undertakings which are the joint property of private persons 
(physical or legal) and either the State or a co-operative undertaking, the share of 
the private persons only is affected. 


Compensation. 

The State grants compensation to owners of undertakings in the form of 
interest-bearing Government bonds. The value is determined by the valuation 
of the property for taxation purposes less a percentage which increases with the 
value of the undertaking on a scale to be laid down by the Council of Ministers.! 

Regulations published on 18 February 1948 for the application of the Act 
determine this percentage : on total net assets up to one million leva, it is 10 
per cent. ; on assets between one million and five million leva, 15 per cent ; on any 
part exceeding a hundred million leva, 70 per cent. 

No compensation is granted to the owners of nationalised undertakings who 
actively served the German State or, before the capitulation, the Italian State, 
or the German or Italian Armies, or the Bulgarian Fascist police, or any similar 
body. No compensation is given to foreign agents or persons accused of reactionary 
activity after 9 September 1944, or to any who collaborated with any such foreign 
agents. The deprivation of compensation is decided by the Council of Ministers 
on a report from the Minister of Industry and Handicrafts. 


Position of the Staff of the Undertakings. 

Wage earners and salaried employees in nationalised undertakings have the rights 
and obligations of civil servants. Under the disciplinary regulations and the penal 
and civil codes they are responsible for any defects in their work. In their capacity 
as civil servants they must take an oath of fidelity to the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria.? 


BANKS AND CREDIT 


The Act concerning banks * provides that all banking operations 
become the exclusive right of the State. 


This right is exercised by the National Bank of Bulgaria and, in the sphere of 
credit, by the Investment Bank of Bulgaria. All joint-stock banks ceased to exist 
on the day the Act came into force and their assets and liabilities were transferred 
to the National Bank. The assets and liabilities of the Mortgage Bank of Bulgaria 
passed to the Investment Bank of Bulgaria. 

An exception is made in favour of banks which are foreign property and are 
covered by Article 24 of the Peace Treaty of 10 February 1947. 

The Agricultural and Co-operative Bank is taken over by the National Bank 
of Bulgaria. Savings associations and building societies cease to exist ; their assets 
and liabilities have been transferred to the Investment Bank of Bulgaria. 


Compensation. 

Compensation for Bulgarian nationals or associations located within the country 
must be made according to the nominal value of the shares subject to a reduction 
ranging from 10 per cent. for sums between 500,000 and 10 million leva to 50 
per cent. for any sum exceeding 50 million leva. Compensation for foreign share- 
holders is to be by mutual agreement. 





1 Durzhaven Vestnik, 27 Dec. 1947. 
2 Ibid., 18 Feb. 1948. 
* Act No. 20. 
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National Bank of Bulgaria. 

Apart from its functions a3 a bank for the issue and control of foreign currency, 
the National Bank of Bulgaria is to organise, receive and keep charge of all savings 
and cash assets of the various undertakings, establishments and people’s councils. 
It must also maintain the service of the State funds and carry out all accounting 
work concerned with the State budget. 


Investment Bank of Bulgaria. 


The Investment Bank of Bulgaria is an autonomous organisation. Among 
other duties the Bank is to finance from State resources, without charge, industry, 
electrification, the mines, agriculture, communications and building. It is also to 
supervise investments under the National Economic Plan’, and control the economic 
utilisation of the funds allotted, thus exercising a control over building and other 
investments. It is also to organise the total savings deposits by private persons 
for building purposes, and control the use of such savings for building and housing 
generally. 


People’s Banks. 


The people’s banks are retained as savings and credit institutions, and keep 
their co-operative form, but no new bank may be established without the consent 
of the National Bank. Any activity not concerned with savings and credits can 
be undertaken only with the consent of the National Bank. The people’s banks 
may be transformed into agricultural co-operative societies by agreement with 
the National Bank or by decision of the Bank.? 


DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL FOR THE BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY 


A Development Council has been established in Great Britain 
by the President of the Board of Trade under the Cotton Industry 


Development Council Order, 1948, which was issued on 25 March 1948 
and came into force on 1 April 1948. 


Under the Industrial Organisation and Development Act of 31 July 19473, 
the Board of Trade, the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Minister of 
Supply, the Minister of Food, the Minister of Works, the Admiralty, the Secretary 
of State, and the Minister of Fuel and Power are each empowered, with regard 
to any particular industry for which they are respectively competent, to establish 
a development council if it is deemed to be expedient, in order to increase efficiency 
or productivity in the industry, to improve or develop the service which it renders 
or could render to the community, or to enable it to render such service more 
economically. 

During the Third Reading Debate on the Industrial Organisation and 
Development Bill in the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on 3 June 1947, summed up the object of creating development councils as follows : 


The object is to get one responsible body of persons who can speak for all 
interests in the industry with a single voice and who, in their consideration 
of the interests of the industry, will have in mind as well the interests of the 
nation and of the consumers of the industry’s products. It is the intention 
of the Government to give great weight to the recommendations of these bodies 
when they are set up, and to use them in a large degree for that liaison with 
industry which is now such an essential part of any national planning or the 
execution of any plan which is made.‘ 


The Development Council for the Cotton Industry is the first development 
council to be established under the Act. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 313. 

* Durzhaven Vestnik, 27 Dec. 1947. 

* 10 and 11 Geo. 6, ch. 40. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Official Report, Vol. 438, cols. 90-91, 3 June 1947. 
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The Order establishing it gives effect to one of the principal recommendations 
contained in the report of the tripartite working party which enquired into the 
needs and conditions of the cotton industry. The intention to set up this working 
party, as well as working parties for certain other industries, was announced by 
the Government in September 1945.1 In its report, the working party recommended 
that a central body for the industry, to be called the “ Cotton Council”, and to 
consist of members representing employers and trade unions concerned in the 
industry, should be set up by the President of the Board of Trade.? 


Previous Machinery for the Development of the Industry. 


Under the Cotton Industry Act, 1940, a board was set up in March of that year 
to perform certain central services on behalf of the industry, principally but not 
entirely with a view to satisfying the urgent need for expansion in exports at that 
stage of the war. 

When speaking in the House of Commons on 15 March 1948 about the adoption 
of the new Order, the President of the Board of Trade referred at some length 
to the work of the existing Cotton Board, in view of the fact that the new Develop- 
ment Council is to be a continuation of that Board on a broader basis. 

He declared that the Cotton Board, which included representatives of employers 
and employed in the industry, had come to be relied on as a channel of communi- 
cation between the Government and the industry in both directions. It interpreted 
the needs and objects of Government policy to the industry and also the needs 
and views of the industry to the Government. In his view it had represented, 
especially since the end of the war, a most valuable point of focus for all policies 
and projects connected with the cotton industry and had brought about a spirit 
of co-operation and unity in the industry such as never previously existed. 

These were the reasons why the main purpose of the new Order was to continue 
the existing functions of the Board, but on a stronger and broader basis. The relation 
between the old body and the new would be enhanced by the fact that the Chairman 
of the Cotton Board would continue as Chairman of the Development Council. 


Consultations with Representatives of the Industry. 


The President of the Board of Trade explained to the House that in pursuance 
of the provisions of the principal Act, the appropriate trade associations and trade 
unions, as well as the Cotton Board, had been consulted before the making of the 
Order. The preliminary draft had been laid before those organisations and their 
proposals discussed and certain amendments made. He believed that the Order, 
as finally drafted, was “ acceptable in all its basic principles, and almost from 
point of detail, to everybody concerned in the industry ”. 


Composition, Functions and Powers of the Council. 


The new Council will be known as the “ Cotton Board ”, but it is referred to in 
this note as “ the Council” in order to avoid confusion with the previous Cotton 
Board. 


Composition. The Council is to consist of 11 members appointed by the Board 
of Trade. These will include four persons capable of representing the interests 
of persons carrying on business in the industry. One of these will represent persons 
carrying on the business of spinning and doubling, one will represent those carrying 
on the business of weaving, one will represent the business of finishing, and one 
will represent the business of converting. Four members will represent the interests 
of persons employed respectively in the types of business enumerated. Three 
independent members will be appointed by the Board of Trade. 

Under the provisions of the principal Act, the representative organisations of 
persons carrying on business and employed in the industry are to be consulted 
before the members are appointed. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 508. 
® See “ Collaboration of Employers and Workers with Government Departments in Great 
Britain ”, Idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, pp. 323-325. 
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Functions. The Order differentiates between the cotton industry as a whole 
and what is referred to as the “ cotton section of the industry ”. The latter definition 
excludes certain of the spinning, finishing, converting or making-up and packing 
trades in the general cotton industry in which a specific percentage of rayon is 
used. The functions of the Council with regard to the cotton industry as a whole 
are defined rather differently from its functions in respect of the cotton section 
of the industry. 


The functions in relation to the industry as a whole are : 


(a) promoting or undertaking enquiry into equipment, methods of production, 
management and labour utilisation including the discovery and development of 
new equipment and methods and of improvements in those already in use, the 
assessment of the advantages of different alternatives and the conduct of experi- 
mental establishments and of tests on a commercial scale ; 


(b) promoting or undertaking research into matters affecting industrial 
psychology ; 

(c) promoting the training of persons engaged or proposing engagement in 
the industry and their education in technical or artistic subjects relevant thereto ; 

(d) promoting the adoption of measures for securing safer and better working 
conditions, and the provision and improvement of amenities for persons employed, 
and promoting or undertaking enquiry as to such measures ; 


(e) promoting or undertaking research into the incidence, prevention and cure 
of industrial diseases ; 


({) promoting or undertaking arrangements for encouraging the entry of 
persons into the industry ; 


(g) promoting the improvement of accounting and costing practice and 
uniformity therein, including the formulation of standard costings ; 


(h) promoting or undertaking the collection and formulation of statistics ; 


(i) advising on any matters relating to the industry (other than remuneration 
or conditions of employment) concerning which the Board of Trade may request the 
Board to advise, and undertaking enquiry for the purpose of enabling the Board 
so to advise ; 

(j) undertaking arrangements for making available information obtained, 
and for advising, on matters with which the Board is concerned in the exercise 
of any of its functions. 


The functions of the Council in relation to the cotton section of the industry 
are : 


(a) promoting or undertaking scientific research ; 

(b) promoting or undertaking enquiry as to materials, including the discovery 
and development of new materials and of improvements in those already in use, 
the assessment of the advantages of different alternatives and the conduct of 
experimental establishments and of tests on a commercial scale ; 


(c) promoting or undertaking measures for the improvement of design, includ- 
ing promoting or undertaking the establishment and operation of a design centre ; 

(d) promoting the production and marketing of standard products ; 

(e) promoting the better definition of trade descriptions and consistency in 
the use thereof ; 

({) undertaking the certification of products, the registration of certification 
trade marks and the functions of the proprietors of such marks ; 

(g) promoting or undertaking research for improving arrangements for market- 
ing and distributing products ; 

(h) promoting or undertaking research into matters relating to the consumption 


or use of goods supplied by the cotton section of the industry ; 
7 
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(i) promoting arrangements for co-operative organisations for supplying 
materials and equipment, for co-ordinating production, and for marketing and 
distributing products ; 

(j) promoting the development of export trade, including promoting or under- 
taking arrangements for publicity overseas ; 

(k) promoting or undertaking arrangements for better acquainting the public 
in the United Kingdom with the goods supplied by the cotton section of the 
industry and methods of using them. 


Powers. With regard to finance, the Council is empowered to raise temporary 
loans. Its principal income is ensured by the fact that it is given power to impose 
levies on persons carrying on business within the industry. 

Every person carrying on business in the industry on 1 April 1948 is to make 
written application within one month for registration by the Council, and persons 
starting business at a later date are to apply within one month of doing so. Where 
a person is believed to have ceased to carry on business, the Council may give 
him one month’s notice of its intention to remove his name from the register unless 
he makes a declaration that he is still carrying on business. 

The Council may require any persons carrying on business in the industry to 
furnish such reports and information relating to activities comprised in the industry 
carried on by him, including information with respect to the productive capacity, 
capital assets, staff, output, orders, sales, deliveries, stocks and costs, as appear 
to the Council to be required for the exercise of any of their functions. The exercise 
of this power is dependent on the consent of the Board of Trade. 

The Order makes further provision to the effect that where a person is required 
to furnish reports or other information or to produce books, documents or records, 
he shall do so in such form and manner as the Council requires, but is not bound to 
disclose anything which he claims to be a secret process unless the Board of Trade 
declares that he must do so. 

Penalties are prescribed in respect of non-compliance with the terms of the 


Order.! 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


THE SCOPE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE UNITED STATES 
DECISION OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD CONCERNING PENSIONS 


The United States National Labor Relations Board in a decision 
of 13 April 1948 held that under the Labor-Management Relations 
Act ? employers must bargain with their employees on pensions or 
retirement plans if the employees request it. 


In the past the subject of pension or retirement funds has not generally come 
within the scope of collective bargaining, although the parties were at all times 
free to bargain on such matters if they desired. This decision marks the first in- 
stance where it has been held that the legislation imposes an obligation on one 
party to bargain on such matters if the other party so requests. 

The Act makes it mandatory for both employers and unions to bargain collec- 
tively “ in respect of rates of pay, wages, hours of employment, or other conditions 
of employment ”. The payment of benefits under pension or retirement plans, the 
Board held, fell within the category of “ wages ” in the statute, whereas questions 
of age and terms of retirement were within the category of “ conditions of employ- 
ment”. It accordingly ordered the company to bargain with the union representing 
its employees on pension and retirement policies. 





1 Statutory Instruments, 1948, No. 629 : Industrial Organisation Development : The Cotton 
Industry Development Order, 1948 (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1948). 

* Cf. “ The United States Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947”, by John E. Lawyer, 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, pp. 125-166. 
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Although the Order of the Board in this particular instance was conditional 
upon the union’s compliance within 30 days with certain provisions of the Act, the 
decision establishes a precedent that may be followed in subsequent cases. In this 
connection it may be recalled that parties to proceedings before the Board are 
under no compulsion to obey its orders until the orders have been enforced by an 
appropriate court. It is therefore likely that the principle enunciated in this 
decision will be the subject of extensive litigation.! 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN IRISH EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS 


STATEMENT ON WAGES PoLicy 


A statement on wages policy was issued on 11 March 1948 by 
the Irish Labour Court, which was established by the Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946.? 


It was announced that as a result of the discussions which took place under the 
auspices of the Labour Court between representatives of the Federated Union of 
employers and co-operating employers’ organisations on the one side and the Congress 
of Irish Unions and the Irish Trade Union Congress on the other side, an agreement 
had been reached on the general principles which should be followed in the conduct 
of negotiations for the adjustment of wages. 

The Labour Court considered it noteworthy that the executive authorities 
of the three national organisations principally concerned and the great majority 
of their constituent bodies found it possible to come to a common understanding 
on the broad lines of their policies. This result was achieved quite voluntarily, 
under no compulsion save that of the facts of the economic situation. 

It was emphasised, however, that the joint statement should not be misinter- 
preted, and that there would be nothing automatic or mechanical in the application 
of the agreed policy. The statement added : 


The parties recognise their responsibilities to the community as a whole, 
but they have not abandoned their special function of safeguarding the legiti- 
mate interests of their members. Wage adjustments will therefore continue to 
be effected by negotiations between workers’ and employers’ organisations and 
the amount of the adjustment in each case will depend upon the outcome of 
those negotiations. But in subscribing to this joint statement the organisations 
on both sides have undertaken that they will continue to act with prudence 
and restraint and with due regard to the effect of their actions on the national 
economy as well as on their members. 

The agreement is of indefinite duration. Should circumstances so require . . . 
the agreement can be either terminated or amended. But the fact that a general 
agreement of this kind has been reached on the present occasion is a good 
augury for the future. It gives solid reason for hope in the steady development 
of the policy of settling the differences which must inevitably arise between 
employers and workers by a process of frank discussion and direct negotiation 
between their representative organisations, with no unnecessary intervention 
from outside and on the basis of a mutual recognition of their respective respon- 
sibilities. 


Principles to be Observed in Wage Negotiations. 

The organisations subscribing to the statement undertook to recommend the 
observance of the following principles to their members, and invited other employers’ 
and workers’ organisations to accept these principles as governing their policy in 
the conduct of wage negotiations : 


* Decision of the National Labor Relations Board, in the matter of Inland Steel Company and 
United Steelworkers of America, 13 Apr. 1948. 

* Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1946, Ire. 1. For a summary of the main provisions of the 
Act, see International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 367. 
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(1) The subscribing organisations recognise that the rise in the cost of 
living justifies a claim for an adjustment of existing wages. They also recognise 
that the standard of living of workers is not determined solely by their wages. 
Alterations in wages may affect the distribution of the available goods among 
the various sections of the community, but a general increase in wages will not 
of itself add anything to the stock of goods that can be bought. The wage 
problem is therefore only part of the wider problem of restraining a rise in 
prices and wherever possible reducing them, and of increasing the supply of 
goods. Some of the factors affecting the solution of this problem are beyond 
the control of this country, and others are outside the province of employers 
and employees as such ; but the subscribing organisations recognise that in so 
far as they are able to exercise any influence, they have a duty to try to establish 
a proper relation between wages and prices. 


(2) The subscribing organisations accordingly agree that every effort must 
be made — 
(a) to avoid any unjustifiable increase in prices ; 
(b) to adjust wage increases within limits which will give a reasonable 
assurance that they will not result in an inflationary rise in prices ; 


(c) to avoid losses in production caused by stoppages of work ; 


(d) to maintain, and wherever possible to increase, output by greater 
efficiency and productivity on the part of both managements and 
workers. 


(3) The amount by which existing wages should be increased should be 
determined by negotiations in accordance with the usual practice, regard being 
had to all the circumstances of each case, including such matters as the time 
at which the present wage was settled and the price level at that time. But 
save in exceptional cases no claim should be made for an increase in the wages 
of adult male workers to more than 11s. over the present weekly wages (which 
in general would be the wages fixed by the settlements first made after the 
revocation of Emergency Powers Order No. 2601, with increases for female 
adult workers and for juveniles in accordance with existing practice. If 
employers are not prepared to concede a claim for an increase within this limit, 
the onus of showing exceptional circumstances in justification will lie upon the 
employers. Similarly, if workers claim an increase exceeding this limit, the 
onus of showing exceptional circumstances in justification will lie upon them. 


(4) The opening of negotiations for the revision of wage rates that have 
been fixed by formal agreements should not be debarred by reason of the terms of 
the agreement concerning its duration or the length of notice to be given before 
revision. Negotiations for the adjustment of wages in such cases should be 
governed by the principles set out in paragraph (3). 


(5) All negotiations should be conducted as speedily as circumstances 
permit, and no stoppage of work should take place until all the available proce- 
dures for settlement by negotiation, including reference to the Labour Court 
or other established machinery, have been exhausted. 


(6) It is recognised that wages adjusted in accordance with paragraph (3) 
may require further revision from time to time to meet changes in the cost of 
living. The subscribing organisations accordingly agree that they will meet 
again to consider this matter as soon as the position in regard to the official 
index of changes in the cost of living has been clarified. 


(7) Each of the subscribing organisations will furnish, for their mutual 
information and the information of the Labour Court, lists of their affiliated and 





1 This Order (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1943, No. 50) dated 2 Mar. 1943, fixed, subject to 
certain conditions, the wage-rates of particular employees at the maximum rate for such employees 
prevailing at the operative date of the Order, and established machinery for the determination 
of a standard wage rate for employees of a particular class in a particular area, and for the fixing, 
on certain grounds, of bonuses to be paid to the employees concerned. 
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associated bodies which accept or as the case may be, decline to accept, this 
statement of principles. 

(8) The agreement embodied in this statement of principles may be ter- 
minated by any of the subscribing organisations by giving three months’ notice 
through the Labour Court. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY IN POLAND 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


The Economic Committee attached to the Polish Prime Minister’s 
Department has recently established a subcommittee on employment 
and wages. 


This will sit in two sections for the treatment of employment and of wages 
questions respectively. It will co-ordinate all governmental activity relating to 
employment, and its decisions will be binding on the various Ministries. The 
subcommittee will be composed of representatives of the Ministries of Labour 
and Social Welfare, Industry and Commerce, Education, Reconstruction, and of 
the Central Planning Office. 


REORGANISATION OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


It was reported at the end of 1947 that the Polish employment 
offices were to introduce the principle of subdivision into occupational 
sections. 


For the moment, subsections are to be established for the following industries 
only : iron and steel, coal mines, metal industry, textile industry, building, printing 
and the food industry. There are to be special training courses for the officials 
concerned. In particularly difficult cases, applicants for employment will be 
sent to workshops where their skill and other qualifications can be decided.* 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


An article which recently appeared in the Polish press examines 
the country’s manpower problems. 


Before the war, it is pointed out, there was a surplus rural population of about 
8.8 million. This figure fell very sharply after the war, and in 1946 the surplus 
in the old territories was estimated at 3.7 million, while the recovered territories 
had a shortage in agriculture of about 1.4 million persons. Despite the agrarian 
reform and settlement schemes, there is still some rural over-population, which 
can only be entirely abolished when economic development, and particularly 
industrialisation, have provided fresh openings for employment. This is the 
basic object of Poland’s three-year economic plan. 

The plan provides that the employment index, which was 100 in 1946 and 111 
in 1947, will reach 119 in 1948 and 130 in 1949. In agriculture it will decline to 
96 in 1947, 90 in 1948 and 85 in 1949. However, there will be a rise in all other 





1 Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin, Mar. 1948, p. 35. 
* Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent at Warsaw. 
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activities, and particularly industry ; this, the article states, together with settle- 
ment schemes in the recovered territories, will enable any underemployment in the 
old territories to be reduced still further. 


Increased Training for Industry. 


The article also refers to the manpower problem in industry, where there is a 
shortage of supervisory personnel. The main lines of the plan therefore provide 
for industrial reorganisation enabling skilled workers to be replaced by semi- 
skilled and male workers by women. 

This will require technical education to be greatly expanded. In 1948 the 
number of vocational schools administered by the Ministry of Education rose to 
1,878 and the total number of pupils to 247,000. The Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce has organised 181 technical secondary schools of various sorts, 265 
industrial schools, 10 schools for master craftsmen and four technical high schools. 
It has also organised 40 schools of vocational retraining for some 19,000 pupils, 
and 1,200 vocational courses in various trades. The Ministry of Industry is to 
establish two schools for miners and three for textile workers before the end of 


1948.1 
EXTENSION OF THE PAKISTAN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
The Government of Pakistan, which acquired 17 employment 


offices after the partition of British India on 15 August 1947?, has 
decided to increase the number of such offices to 27. 


Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar, the Minister of Communications, speaking on behalf 
of the Minister of Law and Labour, stated in the Pakistan Constituent Assembly * 
that of the 17 employment offices in Pakistan, six were in the West Punjab, three 
each in the North-West Frontier Province and Sind, one in Baluchistan and four 
in East Bengal. He added that the Government had decided to increase the number 


of such offices in the West Punjab from six to 10, in Sind from three to four, and 
in East Bengal from four to nine.‘ 

According to a West Punjab Government press note, since 15 August 1947 
the Employment Service Organisation has secured jobs for over 15,000 persons 
in the West Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. During the same period 
over 60,000 applications for employment in various trades and professions were 
received. ® 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN CEYLON 
The Government of Ceylon made certain modifications in the 
organisation of the employment service during 1947. The numbers of 
registrations and placements were smaller in 1947 than in 1946. 


In addition to the central employment office in the city of Colombo, which 
was established in 1938, the Government of Ceylon set up in 1945 a number of 
employment offices and registration centres in the country with a view to assisting 
ex-servicemen and civilians employed by the armed forces. At the beginning 
of 1947, there were 14 employment offices and three registration centres. A number 
of such offices situated in the outlying districts, however, were staffed only by a 
labour inspector and a temporary clerk who were assigned duties additional to the 
employment service work. 





1 Rzeczpospolita, 23 May 1948. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 75. 

* The Assembly, apart from being a constitution-making body, serves as a legislative body 
for the Dominion of Pakistan. 

* The Dawn (Karachi), 11 May 1948. 

5 Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore), 22 June 1948. 
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In February 1947, the Government decided to establish in place of the under- 
staffed offices six district employment offices at Kandy, Kalutara, Galle, Negombo, 
Jaffna and Badulla, which will carry out all the functions of employment service 
and not merely register unemployed persons. The Government also decided that 
every labour inspector in Ceylon should register unemployed persons at his office 
and forward the registration cards to the nearest district employment office. As 
a result of this reorganisation, five employment offices and two registration centres 
were closed. 

During 1947 the total number of registrations, including re-registrations, at 
the employment offices was 88,187, and of placements, 7,404 ; the balance at the 
end of the year, excluding deferred, lapsed and cancelled registrations was 34,744." 
The corresponding figures for 1946 were 96,829, 15,786 and 36,544.* 


THE MANPOWER SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN 1947 AND 1948 


During the first months of 1948 there was an increase in unem- 
ployment in Belgium, particularly in total unemployment, due in 
great part to seasonal influences, but to a certain extent also to a 
slowing down in economic activity. Subsequently, the unemployed 
tended to be reabsorbed as a result of the more favourable weather 
conditions obtaining in the spring. However, unemployment became 
more acute in certain industries, such as fisheries, the diamond trade, 
metals and textiles.’ 


The following table shows the over-all evolution of complete and partial 
unemployment during the first months of the year. 





Increase 
or decrease 
in partially 
or accidentally 
unemployed 


| Increase 
or decrease 

in totally 
unemployed 


Partially 
or accidentally 
unemployed 


Totally 


Month 
unemployed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


68,328 36,962 | + 11,249 | — 38,230 | 








71,854 63,870 } + 3,526 | + 26,908 
64,113 | 3ias8) | — 7,741 — 32,532 
61,562 | 33,117 — 8 | + 1,779 
59,606 | 34,439 — 1,956 4+ 1,822 





Source: MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND SociAL WELFARE, FUND FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF 
THE UNEMPLOYED : Communiqués mensuels, Jan.-Apr. 1948. 

* The considerable increase in partial unemployment in February was due to a strike of 
frontier workers employed in France, of whom about 38,000 were registered at commune 
control stations. 








Unemployment from May 1947 to May 1948. 


It is not easy to interpret the statistics of partial unemployment or to deduce 
from them any general tendencies, since the analysis of these figures by occupational 
groups has not yet been published. Nevertheless, certain details exist concerning 
dockers, who are included among the partially unemployed. From the middle of 





; * GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON: Administrative Report of the Commissioner of Labour for 1947 
(Colombo, 1948). 
* The 1946 figures are taken from the Commissioner of Labour's report for that year. 
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May 1947 until the middle of May 1948, the average daily number of dockers 
unemployed rose from 2,800 to 8,800. This increase represents approximately 
half the increase in the total number of partially unemployed males in the ports 
during the same period. As regards partially unemployed women, the influence 
was felt of the slowing down of activity in various branches of the textile industry 
and, from the middle of May 1947 to the middle of May 1948, the daily average of 
partially unemployed women increased, in eastern Flanders, from about 2,100 to 
about 5,400. 

More data are available concerning the development of total unemployment, 
since all unemployed persons who wish to receive unemployment allowances are 
compelled to register for employment at official labour exchanges, where they 
are classified by occupation. The following figures show, both for men and for 
women, the volume of unemployment at the end of April 1948, together with the 
increase in unemployment by comparison with the end of April 1947 : 





, ‘ Increase since 
Occupation group End of April 1948 end of April 1947 





Men 
Agriculture 2,052 
Fisheries 1,480 
Building 2,703 

1,100 

Metallurgical manufacture 2,639 

Textiles 1,052 

378 
638 
1,372 
520 
901 





General total (including groups 
not shown above) 53,006 





Women 
Textiles 1,437 
Clothing 1,241 
Unskilled 2,931 
Salaried employees 1,299 

565 











General total (including groups 
not shown above) 10,764 











It can be seen that, as regards men, the largest increase in requests for employ- 
ment is to be found in the building and metallurgical manufacture groups and, 
as regards women, in the textile group. It should also be noted that the “ labourers ” 
or “ unskilled ” groups include all workers dismissed in all industries who are not 
sufficiently skilled to appear in the group of any given occupation." 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED 


The Fund for the Maintenance of the Unemployed in Belgium 
conducts twice a year special censuses dealing with the age and 
duration of unemployment of totally unemployed persons in 
receipt of an allowance. The last study of this nature was made 





1 Agefi, 29 May 1948. 
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in May 1948 and covered 61,310 completely unemployed persons 
in receipt of allowance, among whom were 51,062 men and 10,248 
women (84 and 16 per cent. of the total respectively). 


Men. 


Among men, 38 per cent. were 50 years of age and over, while 26.5 per cent. 
were not yet 30 years of age. The increase in unemployment since 12 November 
1946, the date at which the lowest number of unemployed was registered since 
the liberation, has particularly affected young workers. At this period they 
represented 15 per cent. of the total, whereas the percentage of workers over 
50 years of age was about 50. Dismissals of young workers mainly affected unskilled 
labourers. Thus, totally unemployed labourers under 30 years of age in receipt 
of allowances represented 17 per cent. of the total of this group on 14 November 
1946, whereas, on 14 May 1948, the percentage of the total of labourers was 42. 
This confirms what was observed before the war—the number of older unemployed 
increases less than the number of young unemployed during a period when work 
was tending to diminish. It is probable that the maintenance in employment of 
older workers depends to some extent on economic considerations, including 
occupational skill and also on moral considerations, since workers with long years 
of service behind them are kept in employment in preference to others. 

Furthermore, out of the 51,062 totally unemployed men in receipt of allowance, 
30 per cent. had been unemployed for a month at least. This probably includes 
workers unemployed for a short time only, who share in the movements which 
are always going on in the working population. The proportion of workers unem- 
ployed for a longer period (more than two years), decreases in proportion to the 
increase in the number of short-term unemployed. But although the risk of dis- 
missal does not increase with advance in age, the same is not true as regards risk 
of permanent unemployment. The frequency of long-term unemployment varies 
with the variations of the economic cycle, and the marginal factor becomes less 
easy to determine as manpower requirements become smaller. 


TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED IN RECEIPT OF RELIEF IN MAY 1948 (MEN) 





Duration of unemployment 





2 to 6 | 7 to 12 E to 23 | 24 months 


1 month | 


months months months and over 


) : 
1,904 1,827 142 | 10 
2,332 2,552 340 59 
1,798 2,064 308 64 
1,346 1,743 277 | 83 
1,624 2,119 522 145 
1,507 | 2,343 624 232 
1,567 2,482 735 | 294 
1,301 2,470 844 | 428 
1,024 2,173 999 653 
1,090 2,832 1,694 | 1,425 








15,498 | 22,605 6,485 | 3,393 




















Of the 10,248 totally unemployed women in receipt of allowance, according 
to the census of 14 May 1948, more than one third were less than 30 years of age 
and not more than one fifth were 50 years of age. This result is due to the different 
structure of the working female population ; the younger age groups are compar- 
atively more numerous among women workers than among men workers, since 
a large number of women give up their employment after marriage. 
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Furthermore, about 30 per cent. of totally unemployed women in receipt of 
allowance had been unemployed for a month or less (routine unemployment), 
and barely 5 per cent. had been unemployed for more than a year. In this group 
were mainly unskilled wage earners and salaried employees. 

As regards the risk of long-term unemployment, the same considerations hold 
good for older unemployed women as for older unemployed men, as is shown by 
the following table. 


WOMEN TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED IN MAY 1948 





Duration of unemployment 





2 to 6 7 to 12 | 13 to 23 | 24 months 
1 month | months months months 


and over 











523 | 549 31 
520 | 871 110 
361 | 650 107 
267 | 469 94 
305 | 622 | 141 | 
311 601 162 | 
285 | 630 154 

215 | 525 173 | 





| 55 to 60 134 359 138 


| 60 to 65 89 242 145 





| 
| 


3,010 | 5,518 1,255 | 349 10,248 
| 
! 








Source: Ministry OF LABOUR AND SociaAL WELFARE, FUND FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF 
THE UNEMPLOYED: L’dge et la durée du chémage des chémeurs complets indemnisés (premiers 
résultats du recensement du 14 mai 1948), May 1948. 


TENDENCIES IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 


An article appearing in the Revue du travail in May 1948 
points out that unemployment has shown a marked tendency to 
increase in a number of trades in Belgium since 1947.1 Unskilled 
workers are most affected, since skilled hands have been kept in 
employment and there is even an increased demand. Some industries 
however are still short of labour. The position of the industries most 
affected either by unemployment or by a manpower shortage is 
summarised below. 


Agriculture. 


Unemployment in agriculture is due to various factors. On the one hand, 
many seasonal workers who were accustomed to enter the building industry 
between two spells of employment in agriculture, have been unable to do so this 
year owing to reduced activity in building, and have therefore registered at the 
employment offices as seeking employment in agriculture. Secondly, many unem- 
ployed workers have registered for the coming beetroot season: jobs are, however, 
somewhat scarce ; the number of offers fram France is smaller than usual this year, 
since the ‘French Government is arranging for Italians to do this work ; and in 
eastern Belgium the reduced demand for labour for these operations is attributed 
to the fact that many foreign workers have broken their contracts to work in 
the mines and have taken jobs with farmers. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 463. 
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Building. 

In the building industry, unemployment is considerable, owing either to the 
Government’s temporary suspension of all non-urgent subsidised public works, 
or—in the case of workers who used to take employment in the Netherlands— 
because of a depression in the Netherlands building industry due to a shortage 
of bricks ; or again because in general many people who hold building permits 
cannot start work owing to lack of funds. Nevertheless, whereas unskilled 
workers are being dismissed, there is still quite a demand for skilled men. 


The Diamond Industry. 
Unemployment in the diamond industry has trebled since November 1947 


and reached .a total of 2,117 at the end of April. One of the principal problems 
still unsolved is the distribution of uncut diamonds among the employers. 


Textiles. 

In the textile industry, a falling off in activity, attributed partly to foreign 
competition, has led to many dismissals or—in some undertakings—to the intro- 
duction of short time. 


Transport. 

In transport, unemployment has increased since June 1947, particularly in 
road haulage, among boat crews and in storage and docking. In road haulage, 
the drivers are most seriously affected ; many of these were formerly employed by 
the allied armies ; others were dismissed by undertakings whose activity has fallen 
off since 1947. That unemployment has increased in inland navigation and among 
storage and dockworkers is also at least partly due to reduced activity. 


Mining. 

In the mines, on the other hand, the demand has remained high, particularly 
for skilled workers suited for underground work. Certain difficulties are encountered 
in connection with foreign labour : a large number of foreign mineworkers—Italians 
and displaced persons—desert from the mines, breaking their contracts and dis- 
appearing without leaving an address. Attempts to trace them prove fruitless. 


Metallurgy. 


The metallurgical industry, particularly iron and steel, is in full operation, 
and this involves a big demand for labour which cannot always be met. 


Engineering Construction. 


Lastly, there is also a shortage of skilled workers in the rolling stock branch 
of the engineering construction industry." 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian Act concerning the two-year economic plan 
contains a special chapter on vocational training in connection 
with the accomplishment of the plan.* 


It is provided, in particular, that the different ministries and regional economic 
chambers must organise practical schools in undertakings, and classes in vocational 
schools and undertakings, for the training of skilled workers, the retraining of the 
unemployed and other additional training. 





» Revue du travail (Brussels), May 1948. 
? For a general note on the plan, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, 
p. 313. 
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The department of vocational education is also required to extend its services 
in order to organise and supervise the training of supervisory staffs in industry. 
About 1,500 young persons with secondary general education are invited by the 
department to attend day or evening classes at the technical schools for two years 
in order to be able to occupy purely technical posts. 

Schools for the training of instructors must also be organised. Until these 
trainees are ready to teach, skilled personnel will be mobilised to act as instructors. 

Provision must be made, in the expenditure estimates of the different ministries, 
for the credits required for the organisation, equipment and maintenance of voca- 
tional schools and classes. 


Courses in 1947. 


During 1947, 59 courses were held in Bulgaria and were attended by 3,137 
men and women workers, as follows : 





Trade or occupation Number of courses Number of pupils 





Metallurgy 1,553 
Textiles 773 
Building 253 
Mining 92 
160 








Tanning 76 
Engineering 
Clothing 53 
35 


Cooks and managers of workers’ can- 
50 

















These courses were organised by the Ministry of Industry, the Economic 
Chambers and the Union of Democratic Youth. 

Courses of three other sorts were set up by the Department of Labour : one on 
labour standards, attended by 116 persons; one for senior labour inspectors and 
heads of employment offices ; and seven for accountants in farms and producers’ 
co-operatives, which were attended by 500 persons. 

There are separate arrangements for starters (initial training), unemployed 
persons (retraining) and other workers (additional training).? 


MIGRATION 


IMMIGRATION BOARD IN ARGENTINA 


On 21 January 1948 the Argentine Government approved a 
draft Decree, already adopted by the National Economic Council, 





1 Durzhaven Vestnik, 24 Apr. 1947. 
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which provides for the establishment of a National Immigration 
Board. 


This will be composed as follows: the President of the National Economic 
Council (chairman); the Under-Secretary for Industry and Commerce (vice- 
chairman) ; and representatives of the Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Religion, the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of War, the 
Ministry of Public Works, the Department of Labour and Welfare, the National 
Mercantile Marine Authority, the Directorate-General of Migration and the Central 
Bank of the Republic. The Department of Industry and Commerce will appoint a 
Secretary-General. 

The National Immigration Board will have express power to regulate the entry 
into Argentina of “ industrial units” which it considers appropriate, this term 
covering both plant (machinery, materials, equipment, etc.) and personnel (groups 
of workers, technicians and managerial staff specialised in the use of such plant). 
The Board will have exclusive rights in immigration matters. It may make investi- 
gations regarding the appropriate industries, assist in securing the grant of credits 
or export licences and the reduction or waiving of customs duties, co-ordinate 
transport, arrange for the payment of passages and freights, deal with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and Religion, and take such other action as may be necessary 
for the performance of its duties. 


Entries in 1947. 

The number of immigrants in 1947 were as follows : Italians 24,955 ; Spaniards 
7,205 ; Poles 2,323 ; other nationalities 4,631 ; total 39,114. 

It is expected that a greater number will immigrate in 1948, since the Govern- 
ment has taken special action with this object. In the middle of the current year, 
six vessels were allotted to the transport of immigrants only ; the administrative 
arrangements for the entry of workers are being speeded up; exemption from 
consular charges is allowed and the procedure by which immigrants in the country 
may send for others has been extended and is no longer reserved to near relatives. 
The numbers of immigrants selected and directed by the Argentine authorities 
during the second half of 1947 were as follows : Italians 6,864, Poles 2,092, other 
nationalities 622.1 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 


During the past few months there have been several interesting 
developments in the United States bearing on the campaign to 
achieve equal pay for equal work. Foremost among these were the 
hearings on the proposed Equal Pay Law which would be nation- 
wide in its scope. Other developments include a municipal court 
ruling on the New York State Equal Pay Law which gives that law 
a very narrow construction, and the inclusion in a number of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements of clauses requiring that there should 
be no wage discrimination on the basis of sex. 


Proposed Federal Equal Pay Law. 

Bills to provide equal pay for equal or comparable work have been introduced 
in the Congress of the United States during the past year. Two Bills were sponsored 
in the House of Representatives by Congresswomen Douglas (Democrat) and Chase 





aA + Rr 


2 Communication from the I.L.0. corresp in Aires. 
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(Republican) respectively, while a companion Bill was introduced in the Senate 
by Senators Pepper and Morse.’ The legislation currently before Congress is very 
similar to that introduced ia the Senate in 1945 by Senators Pepper and Morse.? 
The main differences between the 1945 Bill and the Bills introduced in 1947 (at 
the beginning of the Congressional Session which extends into part of 1948) are 
that the later legislation contains a broader definition of what constitutes wage 
discrimination by declaring that it is unlawful for an employer to pay a female 
employee less than a male employee for “ work of comparable character, the 
performance of which requires comparable skills”. The 1947 legislation also 
contains somewhat different provisions concerning the agency to be empowered 
to administer and enforce the law. The Bills now before Congress state simply 
that the Secretary of Labor shail appoint an Administrator and they place responsi- 
bility for enforcement with the Secretary. The 1945 Bill made specific provision 
for the establishment, in the Women’s Bureau, of an Equal Pay Division with an 
Administrator at its head. 

The current Bills, as they now stand, apply to “ any employer engaged in com- 
merce or in transactions or operations affecting commerce”. The Bills seek to 
eliminate differentials in wage rates accorded to men and women on grounds of 
sex and, in order to do this would make it an unfair wage practice to discriminate 
in the payment of wages as between the sexes by paying wages to any female 
employee at a rate less than that paid to male employees (except where such 
payment is made pursuant to a seniority or merit increase system which does not 
discriminate on the basis of sex) for (1) work of comparable character on jobs the 
performance of which requires comparable skills, or (2) for comparable quality 
and quantity of work on the same or similar operations. The law would be enforced 
by the Secretary of Labor with cease and desist orders after investigation and 
hearing, and the Secretary’s orders woud be reviewable by the Federal circuit 
court of appeals. 

Hearings on the two House Bills were held before the McConnell Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor in February 1948. Congress- 
woman Douglas, sponsor of one of the Bills, was the Subcommittee’s first witness 
and gave six reasons for the Bill’s enactment. These were : 


(1) it will help women meet the present high costs of living by removing any 
wage disparities ; 


(2) the great majority of women have to work to support themselves and/or 
dependants and are not working for “ pin money ” ; 


(3) wage differentials based on sex are unfair to men also because they drag 
down men’s wage standards ; 


(4) nine States have equal pay laws, but a Federal statute is necessary to 
eliminate unfair competition based on lower pay to women in the remaining 
States ; 


(5) family standards would be safeguarded ; and 


(6) enforcement of the principle is not new; the Federal Government has 
recognised it in the Civil Service System for more than 45 years and the National 
War Labor Boards of both World Wars have enforced it on private industry. 


The Subcommittee also heard favourable testimony from two spokesmen from 
the Department of Labor and from representatives of labour. The union spokesmen 
represented the United Automobile Workers (C.1.0.), the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (C.1I.0.) and the Communication Workers of 
America. The spokesmen for these unions all. gave evidence to demonstrate that 
the problem of wage differentials based on sex was still of great importance to 





1 H.R. 4408, H.R. 4273 and S. 1556. 

*S. 1178. For information on earlier equal pay proposals see also: International Labour 
Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July, 1944, pp. 106-108 ; and The War and Women’s Employment, 1.L.0. 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 1 (Montreal, 1946), pp. 217-225. 
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their members.' Others who testified on behalf of the Bills were representatives 
of the League of Women Voters, the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
the National Women’s Trade Union League and the Consumers League. 

Two employer witnesses appeared at the hearings to testify against the proposed 
legislation. The representative for the National Association of Manufacturers 
told the Committee that the N.A.M. considered the legislation unnecessary for the 
following reasons : 


(1) employers have already accepted the principle of equal pay as a matter of 
simple justice to women workers and as a boost to morale ; 


(2) the equal pay principle was introduced by the War Labor Board into many 
plants which are now continuing to extend the wartime practices ; 


(3) many unions have taken up the fight for equal pay and have secured clauses 
eliminating sex differentials in their collective bargaining contracts ; 


(4) there has been a tremendous increase in the establishment of job evaluation 
systems under which sex differentials are abolished automatically. 


The chief industrial engineer of the Armstrong Cork Company, who was the 
second employer witness, stated himself in agreement with the N.A.M. represent- 
ative’s analysis. He expressed the fear that the equal pay legislation, if enacted, 
might create a flood of retroactive liabilities. He was also afraid that company- 
established training, job classification, and job evaluation programmes would be 
displaced by “ Washington-sponsored ” systems.* 

Some of the Subcommittee members expressed concern that the law would 
require the maintenance of complex job classification systems, would be difficult 
to enforce, and might require the employment of a “ specialist” by employers 
to guard against violations. 

A charge made at the hearings by the representative of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America (C.I.O.) to the effect that all contracts 
made with the General Electric and Westinghouse Companies still contain separate 
rates for women and men, brought forth a formal statement from the General 
Electric Company. In this statement, which was sent to the McConnell Sub- 
committee, the Company described its wage policy as follows : 


Under old plans in the General Electric Company, the rates for men were 
determined from a wage scale on which the bottom point was generally 
considered to be so-called “ common labour ” and the top point to be the highly 
skilled trades such as tool and die makers and pattern makers. In general, 
these terminal rates were determined by rates paid in the community. The rates 
for women were also determined by community levels and started at a rate 
lower than “common labour” and extended up to the highest paid jobs on 
which women were normally assigned. 

Under present plans all General Electric factory jobs are on one line of job 
evaluation, starting at definite points below “ common labour ” and continuing 
up to the “ toolmaker ” classification. In most of the plants we now have four 
hiring rates depending on the final job rate... Our records show that men have 
been started on these lower hiring rates as well as women. 

We are prepared to demonstrate that General Electric wage rates are in 
reality based on job content and not sex. The fallacy that there is discrimination 
against women in wage evaluation has emerged as a result of the difficulty 
encountered in establishing some satisfactory criteria or standards by which 
unlike jobs could be compared and evaluated. 


The Company stated that it would not object to a Bill requiring that men 
and women engaged in identical work be paid the same rate of pay for equal 
quality and quantity, but it held that the provisions of the proposed Bill were not 
specific enough and that it would not be possible to administer it properly.* 


' Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 21, No. 31, 16 Feb. 1948, pp. 1948 WH 1073-1075. 
* Idem, No. 33, 23 Feb. 1948, pp. 1948 WH 1078-1079. 
* Idem, No. 43, 29 Mar. 1948, pp. 1948 WH 1129-1131: 
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Court Decision on New York State Equal Pay Law. 


A case brought before the New York City Municipal Court on 31 October 1947 
by the State Industrial Commissioner (Corsi v. Bentley Stores Corporation) was 
narrowly construed by that Court. The law states that “ no employee shall, because 
of sex, be subjected to any discrimination in the rate of his or her pay ”.1 The Court 
held that that does not, in all cases, require that equal pay be granted, but simply 
forbids discrimination because of sex. It was held that the plaintiff had failed to 
present proof that the differences in the work performed by the woman and two 
men involved were only minor, and that the differences in rate of pay were really 
discriminatory on the basis of sex.? 


Equal Pay Provisions in Collective Agreements 


Four union agreements which became effective in 1947 between the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees (A.F. of L.) and employers’ associations representing 
hotels, restaurants and clubs in San Francisco, contain a provision to the effect 
that : “ The wage scales hereinafter set forth shall apply equally to male and female 
employees ”’.® 

Rules covering the performance of ‘‘ men’s work” by women have been in- 
corporated into a collective bargaining agreement negotiated between a mid- 
western C.I.O. union and an agricultural equipment company, as follows : 


(a) There shall be day-rate classifications set up for women to parallel 
those for men on jobs where women replace men, but where women are not 
performing comparable quality and quantity of work. The day rates for women 
in such classifications shall be established by multiplying the corresponding 
day rates for men in such classifications by 83 per cent. and taking the result 
to the nearest cent. 


(b) On jobs where women replace men and where the quality and quantity 


of work is readily measurable, and, accordingly, affords a practical basis for 
comparison of women’s and men’s work, the day-rate classifications for women 
shall be the same as those for men for equal work. 


(c) In setting an incentive rate for women on a job which is the same as 
one performed by men but for which no piecework price has been established, 
the job will be timed on the same basis as for men, using, if so desired, a male 
operator for the timing. Thereafter, the provisions of paragraph (d) below 
will apply. 

(d) Where a woman replaces a man on incentive work on which a price 
has been set, the woman will receive the established piecework price for the 
job and the guaranteed day rate established in the classification for the job, 
provided she has ability to perform all the work covered by the piecework 
price (or included within the job in question) in accordance with the standards 
of the department for men.‘ 


A contract recently signed between the A.F. of L. International Chemical 
Workers Union and the Southern Counties Gas Co. of California provides 
that the Company will furnish $56,000 annually for necessary readjustment 
of nearly 300 job classifications to provide equal pay for equal work, with no 
discrimination on the basis of sex.® 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 106. 

* Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 21, No. 17, 29 Dec. 1947, 7 WH Cases 505-507. There are 
numerous instances where the Equal Pay Bureau of the New York State Department of Labor 
has found violations of the Equal Pay Law and where it has been able to enforce the law and 
achieve compliance. See “ Equal Pay at Work”, by Lois Black Hunter, Deputy Industrial 
Commissioner of New York State, in The Independent Woman, Feb. 1948, p. 37. 

* U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABoR, WoMEN’s BurgEAu : Facts on Women Workers, 29 Feb. 1948, 
p. 2. 

* The Conference Board Management Record, Vol. IX, No. 3, Mar. 1947, p. 62. 
’ AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: Weekly News Service, 23 Mar. 1948, p. 1. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


WoMEN’S WORK IN THE LEBANON 


The eighth celebration of Beirut Social Work Week, held to 
discuss the general conditions and position of women in the Lebanon, 
took place in Beirut from 16 to 21 November 1947. The report 
submitted on the subject of women in work contained a great deal 
of valuable information on. conditions of women’s work in industry 
and agriculture, extracts from which are given below. 


Industry. 

In the Lebanon, employment of women in silk manufacture, jam making, 
and match factories has given better results than employment of men, and in 
certain industries women’s work is now the general rule. It is often an essential 
part of the family finances, as the cost of living has risen to a great extent and the 
husband’s wages are not enough to make ends meet. However, as women’s work 
is cheaper, women can find employment more easily than men and this tends to 
throw men out of work. During the war, women worked during the night. 

Since the number of widows in the Lebanon is considerable (six times as great 
as the number of widowers), the question of finding employment for widows calls 
for special attention ; and the same consideration applies to the large number of 
women whose husbands are invalids and to a greater or less extent unfit for 
employment. 

An organised labour inspection service established in collaboration with women 
** foremen ” (whose employment should be more widely adopted) and women 
plant-supervisors (of which there are so far none in the Lebanon) would be of 
great value in improving the conditions of women’s work. 


Domestic Service and Home Industries. 
The position of domestic servants and apprentice clothing workers has improved 
in some respects, but is still exposed to a number of dangers. The mistress of a 


house trains a servant girl in two or three years for work in the house, after which 
she either stays with the family or takes a job elsewhere as a cook or children’s 
maid ; but often the hard work and insufficient spare time lead such girls to go 
into factory-work, the clothing trade, or even prostitution. In the case of the 
clothing trade, girls are generally taken on at the age of 13 years ; the conditions 
of apprenticeship are not set out in any written contract, and working hours are 
not fixed in advance. At first no wages are paid, but the apprentice earns succes- 
sively 1, 2 or 3 Lebanese pounds a day.’ On reaching the last-named rate, the 
apprentice becomes a junior hand. The main objections to the system are lack of 
permanence, physical and moral risks, and the low standard of the training given. 


Agriculture. 

Working conditions of women in agriculture leave much to be desired. The 
work in the fields is often heavy and leads to high rates of miscarriage and infant 
mortality. Until it becomes possible to establish social workers in rural areas, the 
Lebanese Red Cross and the Lebanese Artisans’ League have been endeavouring 
to ensure that women in agriculture are given work compatible with their duties 
in the home.? 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


INSURANCE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS IN GREECE 


The Greek Council of Ministers recently signed an Executive 
Decree to give effect to an Act of 19 November 1935 providing for the 





? The pound sterling is worth 9-9% Lebanese pounds. 
* En terre d’Islam (Lyons), Mar.-Apr. 1948, pp. 109-114. 
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establishment of a Tuberculosis Insurance Organisation! for the 
purpose of insuring against tuberculosis the economically weakest 
classes and of taking measures for the prevention of tuberculosis. 
The Act specified the classes of employees and independent workers 
who would be subject to the scheme and fixed the maximum con- 
tribution rates which might be applied to insured employees, 
employers, and persons working on their own acount. 


The Decree provides that contributions under the law shall become payable 
as from 1 April 1948. The maximum rate of contribution for insured employees 
is set by the Decree at 0.5 per cent. of wages and salaries, and that for employers 
at 1 per cent. 

It is expected that the new organisation will be autonomous, under the general 
supervision of the Minister of Labour, and will have a governing body comprising 
representatives of insured persons and employers, Government officials, and experts. 
It is anticipated that only employees will be covered in the first instance, and 
that application of the law to independent workers will be postponed. Existing 
social insurance institutions will collect contributions for the organisation ; consi- 
deration is also being given to augmenting its financial resources by diverting a part 
of certain other social insurance revenues to it. The activities of the new organis- 
ation will probably be limited, for the time being, to the construction of additional 
sanitoria and to preventive hygiene for insured workers, ard not include payment 
of cash benefits ; its work will be co-ordinated with that of other agencies dealing 
with tuberculosis.? 


SICKNESS INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS IN AFGHANISTAN 


A system of sickness insurance has been established in Afghani- 
stan for the benefit of teachers, male and female, and also for 
civil servants and employees in the Ministry of Public Instruction. 


A sum of 100,900 afghanis, taken from the budget of the Ministry, has been 
earmarked for the preliminary expenses of this institution, which began to operate 
on 21 March 1948 and already possesses a dental surgery and a maternity home. 
The funds of the institution are constituted by a small contribution from the 


salaries of insured persons.*® 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


CZECHOSLOVAK-POLISH AGREEMENT CONCERNING 
WORKERS’ RECREATION 


An agreement has recently been signed by the Central Council 
of Trade Unions in Poland and the Central Council of Trade Unions 
in Czechoslovakia providing for the reciprocal organisation of workers’ 
recreation. 


Under the terms of the agreement the Polish Trade Unions Council will organise 
che spare time activities of 500 Czech workers during a two weeks’ stay in Poland 
in return for a similar undertaking by the Czech Trade Unions Council in respect 
of 500 Polish workers in Czechoslovakia. The Czech workers will spend this holiday 
on the Baltic coast between 15 June and 30 August 1948 ; the place to be visited 
in Czechoslovakia by the Polish workers will be decided later. Only members of 





1 Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series 1935, Gr. 10. 
®* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Athens. 
* Eslah, Kabul, 28 Mar. 1948. 
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trade unions are eligible to take part. The food supplied to the workers during the 
holiday must not be less than 3,500 calories per person per day. 

The organisation of arrangements of this kind is to be considerably developed 
in the future and it is hoped to establish centres in Poland for Czech workers and 
in Czechoslovakia for Polish workers.* 


HEALTH AND WELFARE OF COAL MINERS IN INDIA 


In answer to a question in the Constituent Assembly of India 
on 11 February 1948, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, the Labour Minister, gave 
a brief account of health and welfare measures which are being 
undertaken for the benefit of coal miners. 


Women’s welfare. Fourteen welfare demonstration centres are now in operation 
in the coal mining area, where, among other activities, visual and craft education 
is provided for women and young persons. A mobile cinema is also functioning, 
which gives an average of 20 free shows a month. In addition, shops have been 
set up where goods can be purchased at less than market rates. 


Medical facilities. Regional hospitals and maternity and child welfare centres 
have been constructed and are now being equipped. Anti-malaria operations are 
being continued and the incidence of this disease in the coal fields has been consider- 
ably reduced. The construction during 1948-1949 of three clinics, at places to be 
selected by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Committee *, is under 
consideration in connection with the campaign against tuberculosis. Finally, a 
grant of 25,000 rupees has been made from the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
for an X-ray unit for the benefit of colliery workers in the Central Provinces, and 
a further grant of 14,000 rupees has been made to the Bengal Coal Fields Sub- 
committee of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Advisory Committee for the organis- 
ation and conduct of a second refresher training course for colliery medical officers.* 


RECREATION AND CULTURE IN BULGARIA 


An Act setting up a Recreation and Culture Fund in Bulgaria 
came into force on 5 March 1948. It repeals the Act of 13 May 
1946 * on the same subject. 


The new Act thus dissolves both the Society for Rest and Culture established 
by the Act of 13 May 1946 to function under the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs and the fund set up to finance its activities. The assets and liabilities of 
the fund are to be transferred to the Central Council of General Trade Unions 
(O.R.P.S.) and are to constitute a Recreation and Culture Fund. The purpose 
of the Fund is to promote the better utilisation of the leisure time of salaried and 
wage-earning employees in the service of the State, in public and private establish- 
ments and in co-operative undertakings, and to meet their cultural needs. The 
methods to be employed include (a) the establishment of rest centres and camps, 
(b) education through workers’ universities, conferences, libraries, reading rooms, 
exhibitions, etc., (c) the encouragement of art by means of choirs, group dancing, 
orchestras, cinemas, theatres and concerts, (d) the promotion of physical develop- 
ment by sports, excursions and similar activities, and (e) encouragement of and 
assistance in workers’ cultural occupations. 

The resources of the Fund are to be derived from (a) a monthly contribution 
of about 15 leva from every salaried and wage-earning employee in the under- 
takings covered by the Act, the exact amount to be fixed annually by the Ministry 


* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Warsaw. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 381. 

* Communication from the India Branch Office of the 1.L.0. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 92. 
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of Labour and Social Affairs in consultation with the Administrative Council 
of the Fund ; (b) a similar contribution from employers in respect of each wage 
earner and salaried employee (when the employer is a public undertaking, the 
contribution will be a global one based on the number of workers employed) ; 
(c) an annual payment from the Social Insurance Institution, the amount to be 
determined annually by the Administrative Council of the Institution ; (d) the 
proceeds of fines resulting from contraventions of this and of other Acts; and 
(e) gifts, inheritances, etc. Methods of collecting contributions, of book-keeping 
and of expending the sums collected will be laid down in regulations drawn up 
by the Administrative Council of the Fund and approved by the Central Council 
of General Trade Unions. Contraventions of the provisions of the Act analysed in 
this paragraph may be punished by fines up to a maximum amount of 10,000 leva. 

The Fund is a legal entity operating under the auspices of the Central Council 
of General Trade Unions. It is to be administered by an Administrative Council 
consisting of seven persons, of whom six are to be representatives of trade unions 
nominated by the Central Council for a period of two years, and one a representative 
of the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs appointed by the Ministry for the 
same length of time. Financial supervision of the Fund will be exercised by the 
Committee of Control of the Central Council of General Trade Unions. The budget 
of the Fund will be prepared by its Administrative Council and will be subject 
to approval by the Central Council.* 


WORKERS’ REST AND RECREATION IN HUNGARY 


Houmay Founps To BE ESTABLISHED 


According to a decision of the Hungarian National Wage-Fixing 
Board 2 of 22 April 1948, every industrial, commercial or financial 


undertaking, whether public or private, employing more than 
100 workers, must establish a holiday fund for the purpose of safe- 
guarding and restoring the health of the workers. The Board may 
authorise undertakings employing less than 100 workers to set up 
similar funds. 


The funds are to be used for workers’ excursions and for visits by workers to 
holiday camps and rest centres. They may also be utilised for the upkeep and 
running of these centres, but not for their establishment and equipment. 

Workers who have applied for admission to a holiday camp or other rest centre 
are to be selected in accordance with the following order of priority : 


(a) shock workers and originators of reforms in methods of work ; 

(b) workers of less than 18 years of age ; 

(c) persons employed in unhealthy places ; 

(d) persons proposed by the factory doctors or by a social insurance doctor ; 
(e) the workers earning the lowest wages ; 

(f{) workers with the longest period of service in the undertaking. 


A stay at a rest centre can only be accorded free of charge to shock workers’ 
to originators of reforms in methods of work, and to young workers under 18 who 
have been proposed by the principal workers’ delegate in agreement with the 
works committee and the responsible chief of the undertaking, and whose nomina- 
tion has been accepted by the competent trade union. As far as possible free visits 
should be granted to apprentices under 18 years of age, but the final choice of 
persons to whom a free stay is to be allowed is made by the chief workers’ delegate 
on the basis of the order of priority mentioned above. The maximum length of a 
stay at a rest centre which is accorded free of charge or at a reduced rate is 14 days. 





2 Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Sofia. 
® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 253. 
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The reduction in price may not exceed 50 per cent. without the authorisation of 
the Board. Workers pay their own travelling expenses, and those allowed a stay 
at a reduced rate also pay that part of their board and lodging which is not covered 
by the fund. Each undertaking should draw the attention of the workers, by 
appropriate means, to the possibility of visits to rest centres or of participation 
in week-end or other excursions, and of the conditions attached. 

The funds are to consist solely of the amounts assigned to them by the different 
undertakings. No fund may exceed in 1948 the sums expended in 1947. Each fund 
and the manner in which it is utilised is controlled both by the Board and by the 
competent trade union. Every undertaking must furnish the Board with an annual 
report drawn up in accordance with a report form prepared by the Board and 
stating, among other things, the amount set aside for the workers’ holiday fund 
during the year in question. These amounts are subject to modification and 
approval by the Board. 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


CONFERENCES OF WORKS COUNCILS DELEGATES IN FRANCE 


On 2 and 3 April 1948 the French General Confederation of 
Labour held a series of conferences in Paris for delegates of manual 
workers, salaried employees, and supervisory and senior technical 
personnel in works councils throughout the country. Attendance 
was organised through the appropriate trade federations. 


More than 8,500 delegates belonging to 23 federations were present. Organis- 
ations sending a particularly large number were the Metal Workers’ Federation, 


which had held similar national conferences in 1946 and 1947, and the federations 
of railwaymen, building workers, miners, textile workers, chemical workers and 
public servants. 

After the meetings for the different industries, each of which adopted its own 
conclusions, the delegates met in a national conference and passed a series of 
resolutions relating to the increase in the profits of undertakings, the rise in 
industrial prices, defence of trade union rights, co-ordination of the work of 
members of works committees and the establishment of a national commission 
for this purpose, and general policy. 


General Resolution. 


After referring to the objects for which the members of works councils had 
“used the powers conferred upon them by statute”, the resolution on general 
policy first describes the difficulties which delegates have met in the performance 
of their duties, and which have “ prevented them from carrying out effective 
supervision ”. It then briefly analyses the situation to which this has given rise, 
and stresses the need for a strong drive “to increase the efficiency of the works 
committees and to strengthen their supervision over economic matters, production 
and prices ”. 

The resolution then calls on the delegates present to “ struggle together with 
the mass of the people, under the direction of the General Confederation of Labour, 
to obtain : (a) more systematic action on the part of the works committees with 
regard to cost prices, and better use of their powers in this field ; (b) an extension 
of their powers as regards supervision and checking of the financial conduct of 
undertakings, profits and prices ; (c) safeguards that their suggestions, based on 
established facts, will be rapidly applied and will no longer remain at the mercy 
of the employer’s veto or the hostility of the governmental machine ; (d) abolition 
of the professional secret, and recognition of the right to public denunciation of 





*? Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Budapest. 
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exactions, exaggerated profits, speculative price boosting and other improper 
manceuvres revealed during the check on accounts ; (e) reform of the State and 
of the position of public servants, as demanded by the public servants’ unions 
belonging to the Confederation ”. 

Finally, the resolution reminds members of works committees that they should 
maintain close contact with the whole working force of the undertaking and with 
their trade unions, promote welfare work, “continue, with the support of the 
mass of the people in the towns and country districts to carry out a programme 
which will secure the triumph of genuine democracy in all fields of national life ”, 
and with this object to “ support with all their authority any action taken by the 
Confederation in favour of such a programme ”. During the last sitting, the leaders 
of the General Confederation of Labour defined the feeling of this great national 
conference which, they said, marked a new stage in the history of the works councils 
and should enable “the unorganised activity of yesterday to be followed by 
methodical action inspired and directed by the General Confederation of Labour ”. 


Co-ordination of Works Committees. 


On 7 April 1948, the officers (Bureau confédéral) of the General Confederation 
of Labour examined the results of the national conferences and called on federations 
and area councils “ to help the delegates immediately in the preparation of reports 
for all members of works committees and the whole personnel of undertakings ”. 
They also decided on the immediate establishment of a national commission for 
works committees, to be composed as follows : five of the officers of the Confedera- 
tion, six represeatatives of affiliated federations, and 20 delegates of works and 
joint committees acting in the Paris region. Lastly, it asked the federations and 
area unions to establish similar commissions within their competence. When 
necessary, the national commission would be able to convene a national committee 
composed of one representative from each of the federal or regional commissions 
thus established.? 


NEW TRADE UNION CENTRE IN MEXICO 


The Mexican Workers and Peasants Alliance was established 
early in March 1948. 


Among the principles and objectives of the new organisation are the following : 


the constitution of a trade union movement which will, above all, defend the 
economic and social interests of the workers and peasants (wages, agreements, 
land, credit, freedom of association, etc.) ; 

full democracy in its internal affairs ; 

independence of the State and of any influence foreign to the interests of the 
working classes ; 

contribution to the development of the national economy and support for 
Mexican democracy ; 

absolute patriotism and opposition to all foreign exploitation ; 

belief in the solidarity which should be found between the workers of the 
whole world despite all imperialistic pressure and persecution of the workers’ 
movement ; 

struggle for the establishment of a true and just peace among all the peoples 
of the earth. 


At the end of the same month the Workers and Peasants Alliance, the Unified 
Confederation of Workers and the national unions of petroleum, railway, mining 
and metallurgical workers of Mexico, signed an undertaking to establish as soon 
as possible a single central organisation which would support the policy of the 
Confederation of Workers of Latin America (C.T.A.L.) and the World Federation 
of Trade Unions.’ 





* Le Peuple, 7-15 Apr. 1948. 
® Noticiero de la C.T.A.L. (Mexico City), 15 Mar. 1948. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries are 
at present published in the Review as follows : 
Unemployment, Employment, Cost of Living: April, June, July, September; 
Wages, Hours of Work : May, August. 

In accordance with this plan, statistics of unemployment and employment 
and cost of living are given below. 

The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their 
English names. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
Il. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of industrial employment. } 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in industrial 
employment. 1 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering 
generally the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent and miscellaneous and, in the lower half, the corres- 
ponding index number of retail food prices. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised scrics. 

Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 


Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets: scries subject to certain reservations. 


ronbnaduod 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by the series on employ- 
ment and unemployment are given in tables VI, VIII and XI of the Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 ; index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, 
and rent, covered by the cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XVIII. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given 
in the International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, pp. 107-117. 


1 The term “industrial” in this connection is intended to cover the manu- 
facturing industries, including building and construction as distinct from 
* general”? employment which includes branches such as agriculture, transport, 
commerce, etc. 

2 Notes on the methods of compilation of statistics of employment in different 
countries are given in idem, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 329-332. For 
notes on the methods of computing cost-of-living index numbers, see Vol. LVII, 
No. 6, June 1948, pp. 692-702, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, pp. 124-135, No. 2, 
Aug. 1948, pp. 267-277, and below. pp. 419-426. 








Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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AMERICA 





Nigeria * 
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registered 


Unemployed 


(estimated) 
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Oct. 
Nov. 
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Feb. 
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April 
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June 
July 
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10 390 000° 
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8 120 000 
5 560 000 
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1 040 000 
2 270 000 
2 142 000 
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1 621 000 
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2 184 000 
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Puerto Rico 


Japan 
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Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Unemployed 
Wholly ** | Partially 





Dec. 


1948 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 





295 443 
237 371 
212 000 





3 
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336 750 ** 
600 000 ** 





370 000 ** 


470 000 
360 000 
250 000 
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1 401 4514 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


» Lagos. 


Bureau of the Census figures. 
* Jan.-Oct. 
census and other data, 
1943 by unions ; subsequently by the Central Bureau of Jewish Labour Exchanges. 
registered as unemployed for 21 days or more during the month. 
registration statistics. 1* April; estimates based on a census. 
derived from a monthly labour force sample survey. 


* Nov. 


13 Mar.-Dec. 


* Average for 1947. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
Vv. Employment exchange statistics. 


VI. Official estimates. 


* April 1948. 


*® Oct. 1947. 


11 April-Dec. 


2 Up to 1939, Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Division estimates ; thereafter 
* Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who 
5 Estimates of beginning of June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from 
* Jewish labour only ; reported prior to 
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16 Since Oct. 1947 figures 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





EvuRopPE 





Austria 


Belgium {| Bulgaria 


Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 





Vv 


a || 


v 


Vv 


Il! 





Un- 
employed 
(registered) 


Un- 
employed 
(insured) * 


employed 
(registered) 


Un- 


Applicants 


for work 


Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 





1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1945 
1946 
1947 


1947: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


June 
July 


320 961 





244 788 * 





126 535 | 
174 003 
195 211 





408 949 
335 518 * 





41 317 * 
17 629 


119 593 


% 
21.9 
21.4 


95 103 
97 136 
88 924 





13 622 
10 367 


43 476 * 
48 968 
34 272 
25 411 


46 661 
27 577 
28 796 


3 275 
4 076 
7714 
12 282 
20 794 
37 569 
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Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


























581 * 








Europe (cont.) 





Finland 


France 


Germany 


Hungary 





v 


v 


ye 


v 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Un- 
employed 
(on relief) 





Applications 


for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
(registered) 


Applications 
for work 
registered 








3 695 
3 602 
3 300 
3 955 
3 384 
1 561 

923 
2018 
3 240 


3 454 
4199 


2 989 
2 888 
3 453 
4 254 
4 944 
2 837 


5 398 
6 547 
5 582 
7 234 
6 644 


354 554 
373 641 
381 902 * 


292 649 
70 312 
19 878 


15 813 


15 663 
7 389 


6 143 
5 753 
5 736 
5 804 
6 280 
7 618 


9 339 
11 369 
12 386 
11 964 


379 994 
402 186 
418 413 * 


394 534 
123 957 
41 552 


68 436 


56 633 
45 738 


34 935 
38 034 
45 603 
52 868 
57 733 
58 268° 


74 004 
74 610 
68 184 
70 505 





912 312 
429 461 


48 359 
47 425 





1 361 000 ** 


1 008 000 





103 687 


110 189 
114 122 
117 004 
117 054 


116 068 





| Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 























26 219 * 











I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. 


Ill. 


vork registered. 
series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; July-Dec. 
temployment insurance statistics. 


territory. 


& seeking work or not. 


* Jan.-Aug. 


Trade union fund returns. 


* Daily average of registered unemployed during the month. 
* Since 1939, Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, excluding Borderland. 
* Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary 
* Public relief fund statistics. 
11 Labour registration statistics of persons not working but available for work, whether registered 
12 Since July 1946, unemployed registered at the end of the month; July-Dec. 


71947. 


IV. 
Vv. 
VI. 


* Average for 1946. 


Trade union returns. 
Employment exchange statistics. 


Official estimates. 


* Before April 1938, applicants for 
* New 








1° Present 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont.) 























































































































































Europe (cont.) F 
Ireland Italy Netherlands 9 
I l v v Vv 
' | Applicants Unemployed Wholly Unemployed | 
Unemployed (insured) ba .' (registered) || unemployed (registered) 
1937 82 425 324 000 29 881 ‘ 
1938 ° 88 714 403 400 30 296 . 
1939 55 165 93 074 235 600 28 251 . 
1940 54 677 84 054 197 886 29 099 ‘ 
1941 50 967 74 656 117 814 19 181 * 2.73 | 
1942 48 846 76 887 74 600 4 T47 0.7 | 
1943 41 194 66 884 * 20 364 437 0.1 | 
1944 36 263 59 047 . 259° _— 
1945 33 964 58 999 ° 9172 1.63 
1946 35 067 . 59 726 53 079 12 246 2.0 
1947 33 266 9.3 55 623 30 701 8 514 1.2 | 
1947: July 28 328 7.9 38 322 18 769 2 628 0.3 194 
Aug. 27 498 7.7 37 397 20 196 3 086 0.4 | 
25 732 7.2 35 387 21 568 4 694 0.6 
27 494 7.7 39 876 22 435 5 450 0.7 | 
30 526 8.6 62 236 24 554 8 201 1.1 | 
31 392 8.8 63 546 30 552 12 057 1.7 
38 136 10.7 73 910 36 674 17 787 2.4 | 194 
40 726 11.4 79 927 35 983 18 056 24 
40 829 11.5 79 913 26 763 17 091 2.3 
38 405 10.8 74 323 26 400 10 902 Fe 
36 569 10.3 69 720 ees | el ea bs 
32 202 8.6 45 838 sae wil int io 
wee wee ee wee | 
= 
io — Pe! 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 356 ¢ (th 
Europe (cont.) 
Poland Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
rw. Vv V IV I Vv 
—< <a, Un- Unemployed ~ Wholly _ 
Un- Unemployed i i . ] 
employed employed ‘ sa ___ insured unem- 
(registered) || (registered) employed (trade unionists) Wholly | Partiaty | ployed 
a ] — o ° a 
70 70 % 
1937 375 088 40 240 67 351 10.8 10.0 2.5 57 949 — 
1938 347 509 . __ 66 990 10.9 8.6 4.5 52 590 
1939 P 63 722° 9.2¢ 6.5 2.9 36 663 1 
1940 474 808 84 617 11.8 3.1 2.1 14 784 | 1 
1941 450 014 85 018 11.3 2.0 1.7 9 095 1 
1942 ° 294 530 56 938 7.5 1.9 2.0 8 841 1 
1943 7172 225 493 43 950 5.7 1.4 1.5 6 058 1 
1944 4 229 169 525 39 123 4.9 1.6 1.7 6 533 1 
1945 . 3 130° 147 946 36 272 4.5 1.6 1.0 | 1 
1946 79 093 — 2 387" 178 165 27 554 3.2 1.0 0.3 1 
1947 | 69 419 1799 138 771 24 362 2.8 0.8 0.3 1 
1 
1947: July 67 791 716 123 674 15 172 1.7 0.1 0.1 | 1947 
Aug. 70 845 637 125 969 14 133 1.6 0.1 _ 
Sept. 73 172 603 126 554 13 799 1.6 0.1 _— 
Oct. 69 263 599 123 845 14 741 1.7 0.1 0.1 
Nov. 65 278 604 123 516 21 520 2.4 0.2 0.2 1 800 
Dec. 60 229 620 122 673 39 764 4.5 1.4 0.5 5 031 o 
Jan. 80 034 605 119 769 38 052 4.4 1.2 04 4 858 1948 
Feb. 87 096 603 116 755 37 555° 4.2" 1.0 0.4 6 260 
Mar. 82 491 578 114 921 32 891 3.7 0.3 0.2 1 107 
April ab 600 111 685 | 20 348 2.3 0.1 0.1 967 
May 547 com 15 190 1.7 0.1 0.1 887 
June inn | 536 wie | wa me: noe “_ oul 
July _— ° —_ 
all | ; — 
Persons cov. | Perso: 
(thousands) | srs * oes |_ (thou: 
‘A 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. ? Persor 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment exchange statistics. "Since 
lil. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. when tl 
1 Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941; figures for the sified a: 
war years are incomplete. * Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. * Between Jan. 1945 and Dec. 1947, requirin 
Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded. * Oct. 1947. * Average for 1947. * Since Jan. — 
1939, including agricultural workers. bour 
of table 
* Incluc 
of each 


eovered 





; BND BrPoSsss 
> PR SR Im eb 


Vv 
Nholly 
unem- 
sloyed 
97 949 
52 590 
36 663 
14 784 

9 095 
8 841 
6 058 
6 533 
6 474 
4 262 


3 473 


542 
670 
860 
978 
1 800 
5 031 


4 858 
6 260 
1 107 
967 
S87 


1 001 


es for the 
bec. 1947, 
ince Jan. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 405 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA | 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 

1/V IV VI? er 

: Unem- | 

Unemployed (registered) Unem- Unemployed Unem- ba 


- , ed | 
Wholly * | Temporarily ployed (estimated) ployed | me 























ae 


1937 1 324 027 ¢ ‘5*| 205 063 
1938 1 487 363 '5"| 380332 
1939 1 259 559 220 765 


1940 752 966 ‘ 165 0388 


1941 237 827 61 446 
1942 110 628 8 489 
1943 82 758 2 780 
1944 75 613 2 316 
1945 158 046 1 931 
1946 390 106 4 058 
1947 342 295 


156 028 
| 
| 1947: July 270 693 10 468 
Aug. 264 635 8 764 
Sept. 254 855 7 293 
Oct. 275 178 5 150 
Nov. 286 791 6 232 
Dec. 299 411 


7 796 
Jan. 341 637 8 854 
Feb. 339 907 8 128 
Mar. 321 058 7 383 
April 319 646 8 080 
May 306 680 


9 196 
June 288 866 10 203 
July on ose 


298 000 : 6 2648 | 
4 352 








100 000 
33 500 
25 800 


+ 





a4 





56 100 
108 350* 





Swe SHE re 
CeNSNN SUOURSH! 
w 

=, eter ee td DO OOO 

= wWeDiweOon Oo Uw 


PITIIE SUI 


2. 
Sc 











PITT 





| 
| 





° toro tornwnwp a et 
* eococoeo 























“Persons cov, gh * 
(thousands) 15 930 * 3 169° 








TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ?2 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 


Union of South Africa _ United States _||Argentinaj/ Colombial|~ 
acass | (Central Peru 





ee Total Canada B.LS.*| B 
—_ (AB) ay (a) | 


-C."* Aires) Zone) 
a III (A) III (B) |) II1(B) 
A.M.I.T.C, || M.I.T.C. | A.M.I.T.C. 6.9.2. M.I.T.® || A.M.I 


__MAT.2 —_—ii.t.T.c.¢ *8 J 
W.S. W.S. W.S.** W.S. A ¥ Ww. ‘ w. 


1937 100.0 100.0 } 00.0 |. 100.0 

1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 | ; ; ; 102.7 

1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 " " 104.8 

1940 106.4 111.3 108.9 | 

1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 | 

1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8 9. ’ 111.5 

1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 | 100.0 : ’ 116.6 

1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 102.7 35. . 123.1 
| 








° 102.5 
98.1"* ° ; 107.1 








1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.0°° 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.6 
1947 125.2 127.0 164.7 111.2 


1947: July || 126.7 128.1 168.8 
125.1 126.9 169.3 
125.0 127.2 170.7 144.9" 
125.7 127.7 173.4 " 145.7" 
126.0 127.6 174.9 | 112.0 146.2" 
125.7 126.4 169.8 | : 148.5" 


126.6 125.0 || 165.9 . || 145.2 
eee noe | 165.6 107.9 144. 








. 142.2" 
115.8 143.6" 














| 
ave ene 163.5 145.2 
il in sina 163.5 | ; 144.2 
May ens << 168.0 ae 145. 
June on » 146. 
July eee 








| Persons cov. 8 26 8 
| (thousands) 219 *¢ 813 1 936 4326 ||.../30 718 
' Annual figures June of each year, except 1939 and 1941: July; and 1946: average of June and Dec. 
* Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. * Including casuals. ‘ Including agriculture. * April-Dec. 
‘Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government training centres who were unemployed 
when they entered the centres. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons clas- 
sified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. Since 1948, excluding only registered disabled persons 
requiring employment under sheltered conditions. * July 1947. * Average for 1947. '® Average for 1946. 
“1945. 4 For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see /nternational 
Labour Review, Vol. LVI1, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 107. For description of roman numerals, see foot 
of table on the following page. ** Bureau of Labor Statistics. ** Bureau of the Census. '* Including logging. 
“Including other categories of workers in the labour force. **May. ‘'* Estimates of beginning of June 
of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and otherdata. ** Nov. ** Figure of persons 
eovered relates to the date shown as base unless otherwise specified. 


























406 TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (conel.) 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


ASIA EvuROPE 


Palestine|| Austria || Czechoslovakia |} France La Hungary — 


III (B) III (B) I III (A) IV I III (A) 
M.I.T.* M.I.C. A.M.I.T.C. 1.7.° C.® || A.M.LT.C. || M.I.T.C.° M.I,.T.C.* 
Ww.s. W.s. W.S.? | W.S. Ww.s.’ w.s. w.s. Ww. 
1937 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 100.0° ° ° Be 103.0 . 106.0 . 101.7 
1939 85.8 ° ° 105.1 100.0° 114.4 99.2 
1940 97.4 . . 82.0 * ° 120.7 * ‘ 
1941 110.0 . . . 90.6 . 152.0 
1942 127.2 | P ‘ 95.2 ‘ 166.9 
1943 | 139.9 : : . 90.6 é 171.4 
1944 136.3 . . 90.7 ’ ° 
1945 135.8 . . : 92.0 . . 
1946 135.0 W 99.7 104.1 97.9 86.3'° 83.3 88.3" 
1947 see 98.2 105.0 ese eee 


1947: July 129.0* r 99.9 105.9 ‘ 
Aug. 130.0* : 100.1 | 106.3 . 


Sept. 132.0* \ 101.5 : * 97.3 
Oct. one 4 102.1 . 106.1 ‘ 
Nov. jan Y 103.0 . ; F 
Dec. ids e 100.2 “ me 


Jan. ene y 96.2 
Feb. - . 97.1 
Mar. wa ‘ 97.0 
April win oon 

May om on 
June ees ° aes one ° ee ee ‘ 
July ein ove aon ae eve ‘ ones ‘ 


pone 2 739 21 127 415 






































eee 






























































Europe (concl.) | OCEANIA 
New 


Nether- United * . 
lends Norway ||Poland|) U.S.S.R. Kingdom Australia Sectend 


I ir* Tit (A) IV || IV III (A) 
M.1.T.C.® || A.°M.°I.T.C. A.°M.LT.C.° || M.I.T.C. || M.I.T.C. '* M.1.T.C. 
Ww.s. W.s. S. Ws. W.S. 37 || 7 ws. ™ w.s. 


100.0 100.0 100 100.0*° ° . 
104.3 100.0 103 

108.8 105.5 coe 
107.3 102.7 113 ° ° 
100.0 eee 112.4% | 112.3" 
102.3 ° 119 0 111.1 


100.9 110.7 
eee 110.5 


97.6 . 

85.5" * ‘ 110.8 
97.7" y 121.6 
104,7* ee . y 131.4 


107.2 5 132.2 
108.1 ° ° ' 132.6 
108.9 ° . 133.3 
109.3 . . 8 | 133.9 


106.5 ° - , 134.4 
103.7 134.6 


103.2 eee . 134.4 
104.8 eee 5 134.1 
104.5 eee . F ts 134.9 

eee eee . . 136.3 
136.8 




















° ‘ 
100.0% | 100.0" 

















eerie + 1273 .../535 2471 26 989 1 730 
























































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. 
I. Industries. T. Transports. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 Labour registration statistics, present territory. * Prior to 1943, Government undertakings prepon- 
derantly and manufacturing. * Private sector. ‘ Private and public sectors. * Jan. * May. 7 Annual 
figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June 
and Sept. * Dec. * Figures from 1940 to 1943 refer to successively expanded territory. °° Registration 
incomplete. ™ July-Dec. 3** Jan. 1943. ** Jan. 1947. ** Excluding Northern Ireland. * Prior to 1941, 
statistics of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. *’ Including employers and work- 
ers on own account. * Private civil employment. * Total civil employment. * Annual figures: June 
of each year. ™ July. ** Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 











TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT ! 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Union of South Africa United 


Canada States Argentina Chile Colombia 


(Bogota) 





Europeans | Total 
III (A/B) * III(A) III (A/B) III (B) * III (B) III (B) 
W.S. w.s. w. w. w. w. 











100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 
97.0 85.1° 104.3 105.5 100.0¢ 
98.2 94.5" 108.5 108.1 90.0 

114.7 101.7° 111.1 117.0 80.3 

147.2 124.9° ‘ 127.6 83.1 

145.6" a 133.7 96.7 

168.0" . 127.0 

163.0" : 125.6° 135.8 

143.5" . 126.9° 

135.5° - 134.8 

148.7" x 141.6 


1947: July . é é 145.0" x 143.4 
Aug. d J ° 149.2" . 143.3 
Sept. J P J 151.5" m 147.3 
Oct. d J le 151.7° ‘ 132.8 
Nov. é d . 152.0r J 140.7 
Dec. d ‘ . 153.0" e 142.7 


Jan. . ’ 5 151.7" ° 119.7 


Feb. 140.8 
Mar. 142.2 
April 145.0 
May eee 

June 
July 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
































America (concl.) ASIA 





Dominican ‘ India ' 
Republic Mexico Uruguay || (British) Japan || Palestine 





III (A) III (B) III (B) III (A) III (A/B) III (B) 
Wwss. os | Ww. Ww. w. w. w.* 





























1937 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 107.0 100.47 103.7 110.1 
1939 ° 111.9 - 121.1 
1940 R 115.6 5 124.8 
1941 . 120.6 . 128.0 
1942 d 124.3 . 141.8 
1943 30. 129.6 5 160.7 ° 
1944 d 135.8 e 181.1 
1945 d 137.5 eee 
1946 wae 145.6 

1947 ose 


1947: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 














June 
July 












































| 
| 
| 


Persons cov. \ 
+ eee 32 113 = 56 1676 |2995/1510'9) 32" 





I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A,B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
toa type A series. 1V. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

2 For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.- 
Feb. 1948, p. 107. * Including building. * Including mining. * May. * Average for 1947. *Since Jan. 1943, 
including salaried employees. * 1936 = 100. *Jan. * Average for9 months, *° Jan. 1939. ™ Jan. 1943. 





408 TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) (conel.) 


EUROPE 








Czecho- |!Denmark|| Finland France ||Germany'|| Hungary || Ireland ||Netherlands| 
slovakia H 


~ TIT (A) III (A) || III (B) III (A) IV I 111 (A/B) ® I 
W.s. W. Ww. W.S. Ws. Ww. Ss. W.S. 

















100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 6 100.0 
° +l] 100.2 102.9 103.9 ° 108.0 . 103.2 
109.4 93.6 104.6 100.0 119.1 . 109.3 
101.7 78.7 82.75 ° 124.5 i 107.0 
104.2 100.0 91.2 ° 133.8 ° 113.2 
111.0 95.7 96.6 ° . x 108.8 
115.9 96.1 91.1 ° 3. 98.3 
116.8 90.9 90.8 ° ° eee 
108.7 108.2 91.5 . ° oe 
121.5 114.3 98.5 . 94.3 113.0 
122.6 107.3 eee 100.0 eee 








1947: July a 124.0 108.5 ‘ 109.9 
Aug. ‘ . 114.4 
Sept. . ‘ J 116.7 
Oct. ‘ 109.1 118.4 
Nov. ‘ a 120.0 
Dec. 116.0 





| 

Jan. | 112.9 

Feb. ; ; ; ; 113.1 

Mar. . | bie 113.6 
' 





April 114.8 
May 114.45 
June 113.8 


July 









































adh wy 22007 | 638/279 || 110/82 * 











Australia 


Europe (concl.) | 
| 
| 


Netherlands : United" 
(concl.) Guedes senemenene Kingdom) Zealand 


~ IIT (B) TII(A/B) 4) 111 (A) | TI (B) || IV |/tt (A/B)|| TIT (A) 
Ww. s.? | WwW. ~Ww.s.s | Wie W.s. || WS. a 




















100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ** 100.0 
101.3" 98.1 99.7 95.0" 104.5 
105.2 102.2 98.3 101.7 105.7 
103.5" ° 102.8 106.4" 113.7 


1941 102.7" 121.2 107.9 110.4 
1942 108.4" le 109.6 115.7 


1937 

1943 | : 111.7" ! 104.9 115.6 
| 
| 


1938 
1939 
1940 





1944 , 113.0" ° 99.7 110.9 
1945 100.0" |} 119.47 é 109.6 101.8 
1946 140.9 } 123.9 J 122.9 98.3 
1947 165.2 ase . 133.0 106.0 





° 106.1 
° 106.2 
134.5 106.8 

° 107.9 


1947: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


° 108.4 
135.6 108.2 


108.6 
Feb. : 108.7 
Mar. 135.6 108.5 
April ; | 108.5 


| 
| 
Jan. 
| 

May || ; a : : | 108.3 
| 
| 








June 
July 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 























316 184° | ; il 342 1° ! 6 700 | 519 85 





























I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
IlI (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Present territory ; labour registration statistics. 2 Including mining. *31 Dec. « May. 
* Dec. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., 
and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Statistics of establishments, type B ; Jan. 1947=100. ? Jan. 1947. 
* Average for 1946. * Average for 1941. ‘© Average for 1947. 18 Excluding Northern Ireland. 
‘2 Prior to 1941, statistics of establishments. 18 Covering all factories, as defined by the Factory Act. 
44 Including building. 18 Including employers and workers on own account. 26 Annual figures: June 
of each year. 17 July-Dec. 








19 


194 


194 


therlands| 


| 
| 
| 


A 
New 
ealand 
fT (A) 
w. 


100.0 

99.7 
105.8 
111.6 


116.3 
113.5 
116.7 
[21.0 
124.9 


loyment 
yrtance ; 
) linked 


4 May. 
d Dec., 
n. 1947. 
Ireland. 
ory Act. 
3: June 


TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concel.) 409 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 


AMERICA ASIA Evrope 


Czecho- || 
slovakia || Denmark 








— 
os Argentina Japan! Palestine 





III (B) 


III (A/B) III (B) * 11] (A/B) III (B) * HI(A) | 
w. w. w. w. w. | w. 








1937 100.0 
1938 1104 | 
1939 s 120.3 ¢ 
1940 7 u 

1941 31. i 133.0 
1942 148.3 
1943 5. 169.2 
1944 198.8 
1945 ; 
1946 
1947 


1947: July 











) 151. 
June 153. 
July 


4 
8* 














pve og |... /8 666 ‘ 2995/1510 * 
































Europe (concl.) 





Finland France Hungary Ireland ” Norway Sweden 





III (B) III (A) 1/1 (A)* || 11 (A) * III (A)? III (A)? 
w. W.S. Ww. ow, w. Ww. 








1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 104.9 100.0 99.3 
1939 93.7 105.9 101.1 
1940 78.3 73.4 * 99.8 
1941 100.0 86.5 ; 93.6 
1942 97.7 97.5 ; 88.3 
1943 99.4 || 102.0 ‘ 90.5 
1944 93.9 97.5 ; 94.0 
1945 110.1 | 96.9 1 103.6 
1946 114.5 106.7 84.3* 115.0 
1947 123.1 119.6 100.0 " ime 


1947: July 119.1 








| 
| 122.5 113.5 
Aug. 113.3 
Sept. "i | ‘ 112.4 
Oct. 125.6 =| 122.5 125.6 
Nov. % | ‘ 115.7 
Dec. } 103.6 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


108.4 
102.0 
100.9 
108.4 


Jan. | 131.1 
Feb. : 
Mar. 3 
April 133.7 
May : ‘ ia 
June ‘ | ‘ 99.1 

| 

| 

| 








July 98.5 



































_ oon 
Persons cov. 7420 —— 2 200 *! 


__ (thousands) ] 638/279 100 | : 144 536 





_ 1. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics, ILI. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


‘Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked 
perworker. * Including mining. * Total numberof days worked. ‘ Jan.-Aug. * Jan. * Jan. 1939. 
" Week in October of each year. * Dec. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, 
except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Statistics of establishments, type b ; Jan. 
1947 = 100. '* Average for 1941. ' Jan. 1947. 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Country 


AFRICA AMERICA 





French 
Equa- Southern New- 


foe | os | Se | Se foundland 
Africa 





Town or no. 
of localities 


: Brazza- Omdur- St. 
Cairo ville? 5 man John’s 





Original base 
(=100) 


Jan. 1913- Oct. 
July 1914 Oct.1938 1938 1938 














Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


a-d 





1937 
1938 
1939 


1947: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 














1947: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 











209 
204 
208 
214 
216 


217 
161 267 163 180 218 
162 271 165 180 222 
164 278 165 181 223 
168 294 167 185 219 
165 290 169 188 216 
eee ove ooo 195 218 


























200 
203 





—— 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
1 Europeans. * Since July 1941, a-e. 3 Oct. * Average calculated for a period of less than one 


year. * As from Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. 


soap. * Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. 


* Including heating and 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


411 





Country 


AMERICA (cont.) 








Town or no. 


of localities 


Bolivia 


Brazil 


British 
Guiana 


British 
Hon- 
duras 


British West Indies 





La Paz 


Barba- 


Jamaica 


St. 


Rio de 
Janeiro 


Sao George- 


Paulo 


town 


Belize des 


Vincent 


(Kingston) 





Original base 
(=100) 








1936 


Dec. | 


1928- 
1929 


Mar.- 


Sept. 


Aug. 


Dec. 1938 





| 1939 





Sept. 


1939 1939 





Aug 


1939 | 1939 














Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


a-e a-e 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1947: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 


























371 
372 
377 
374 
368 


411 
413 198 
eee 198 
198 


198 











219 


234 
234 
234 
234 
236 


191 
193 
193 
193 
246 


210 
213 
213 
213 
214 




















Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Mar.-Dec. 


* Jan. 


* Sept. 


* Aug. 


* Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. 


* June-Nov. 


*Sept.-Dec. * Apr.-Dec. 


9 





412 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





America (cont.) | 





Country Domin- } 
Chile Cotom- | Costa ican pa ng Mexico |Panama | Paraguay; Peru 


bia Rica Republic 








San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico } 


Town or no. Santiago! Bogota Joes City mom City Panama | Asuncién|; Lima 


of localities 


Original base|| Mar. Feb. Nov. | . 
fa i00) ies | i937 | 1936 | foay | 1937 | 1939 | 1930-40] 1938 | 1934-36 | 


Cost of living 
































Composition . | 
of the index | ‘ -_ . 





1947 : July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 

















1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1947 : July 277 
276 
272 
271 
271 
271 


276 
412 283 254 208 193 
418 309 246 210 192 
422 ° 244 208 193 
422 310 246 216 195° 
430 319 242 215 206 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Nov. 





“aa 


Lima 


1934-36 | 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 


413 


s 
> 





America (concl.) 


Asia 





Country 


Puerto 
Rico 


Vene- 
zuela 


Uru- 


guay Ceylon 


Burma 


China 


Cyprus | India 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Monte- 


Chung- 
video ki 


Colombo ng 





Car ac 


goon 


Bom- 


bay 


. . Ahmed- 
| Shanghai 5 ahaa | 





Original base 








(= 100) 





Nov. Jan. 


Ran- | 
| 1942 





1929 1933 1931 











1937 


-June Aug. 


1939 


duly 1933- 
June 19% 


Aug. 1926- 
duly 1927 





Cost of living 





Composition | 





of the index 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 


1947: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


100 

115 
189 
542 

1 814 

4 078 
11 339 
38 554 
141 821 
255 041 


1 565 385 


1 404 000 
1 530 000 
1 908 000 
2 704 000 
3 173 000 
4 347 000 


233° 
254° 
234° 
2324 
245 


24 978 
337 601 


3 078 307 





2 725 000 
3 066 000 
3 767 000 
5 397 000 
5 866 000 
7 444 000 





| 
5 932 000", 11 293 000 
7 651 000 | 16 308 000 
Mar. 12 816 000 | 18 806 000 
April ‘ 15 691 000 | 20 931 000 
May ° 20315 000 | 29 970 000 
June 41 266 000 | 57 447 000 


: Jan. 
Feb. 





July 


ellaneous. 











pee 022 000 


| 














Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 








218 
214 
213 
212 
210 





103 

139 
480 

2 067 

4 084 
11 400 
41 696 
134 042 
247 682 


1 395 400 


102 
107 
107 
111 
118 
122 
146 


202 


1 364 000 
1 304 000 
1 727 000 
2 412 000 
2 722 000 
3 758 000 


214 
125 
126 
126 
127 


205 
204 


5 730 000" 
7 937 000 
13 138 000 
15 453 000 


127 
134 
134 
136 


201 
201 
198 


| 
100 | 


158 


25 560 
338 894 


2 950 499 


2 761 000 
3 080 000 
3 801 000 
5 184 000 
5 230 000 
6 878 000 


335 


327 
312 
308 


282 
283 
286 
289 


11 162 000 
16 088 000 
21 406 000 


23 599 000 337 





138 19 601 000 
137 


139 


197 

















40 821 000 | 


33 539 000 
62 657 000 
168 739 000 


349 | 288 

















Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous, 


* Until Feb. 1947, excluding heating and lighting. 


* Aug.-Dec. 


* Aug. 


* Average calculated for a period 


ofless than one year. *Mar. *Juneand Dec. *Nov. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. 


ies. *Sept.-Dec. '* Including soap and coal. 





414 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
— a 


Asia (cont.) | 
Leba- Netherlands Pakis- | Palestine 


¢ 








Country Indo- 





Town or no. 
of localities = 
Original base |21Mar.1936-| Aug. 1946- | June-Aug.| July July | 1931- Aug. 

(=100) 1925 [90 Mar.1937| Mar. 1947 | 1939 | 1938 | 1938 | 1935 | J@ 1942 | yoc9 


Cost of living 


Saigon 7 28 Beirut | Batavia | Makassar | Lahore 3 


| 
China | ran Japan nou East Indies tan 08: |SA}| 

















Composition || 
of the index | ane | 











1937 100 
1938 114 
1939 120 
1940 140 
1941 161 


1942 217 
1943 279 
465 


1 825° * 
2 921 


1947: July 2 938 
Aug. 2 973 
Sept. |} 3 152 
Oct. 3 243 
Nov. 3 226 
Dec. 3 264 





Jan. 3 364 
Feb. 3 457 
Mar. 3 549 
April || 3 614 
May 3 954 
June 3 834 
July 




















1937 ° . . 100"* 100" 
1938 . ° 100*° 92 «698 
1939 eee : 100 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1946 ove . 
1947 ee eee 2351* 





1947: July — 2279" 
Aug. | 3 246 sae 1885" 
Sept. | 3 532 én 1 526° 
Oct. 3 691 wie nie 1541* 
Nov. 3 691 _— one 1949° 
Dec. 3 723 a in 2 067" 


Jan. 3 882 ae ate 1940 
Feb. 3 946 ‘eins Pes 1660 
Mar. 3 978 on om 1391 
April | 4 041 ia soe 1 256 
May 4 360 ei eR eee 1140 
June | 4328 — eee own 1115 
July te ‘ Jon ‘les one 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Office of Statistics. * Jewish Agency for Palestine. * From 1937 to Aug. 1939, official series based 
on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets ; from Aug. 1939 to 1 Jan. 1942, new series based 
on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine; from 1 Jan. 1942, new official “ Wages 
Committee ”’ index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets; each series spliced to preceding series. 
*June-Aug. ‘Aug. ‘Jan. ‘’June and Dec. * Newseries with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by 
I1.L.0. to old series. °*Mar.-Dec. + Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. Food, soap and kerosene, priced in Arab 
markets. 12 Food, soap and kerosene, priced in Jewish markets. 18 July : index of the free market retail 
prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of 
11.25-f1.50. ‘* From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab markets linked to old index. +8 From 
1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. 
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Compo 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 415 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asta (concl.) Evurore 


Country Phili 
P- io 8 | : q 
pines Austria *| Belgium | Bulgaria 











Czecho- | nenmark| Finland France 


slovakia | 
Tews oF ne. Manila Vienna 62 12: Prague 200 32 45 dep. 
of localities Te Dea Bites nnd 

ee 1941 April 1936- 1939 | July | 








1914 | 

















1935 1935 1930 


1945 1938 
Cost of living 











“Composition 
| of the index 





j 

! 

| 4937 
| 1938 
| 1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 





1947: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 























100 

115 
. ° 124° 
1940 ° . 128 155 
1941 ° ° 151 186 
1942 ° ° 177 217 
1943 ; ° 197 266 
1944 ° : 200 338 
1945 ° ie 312 465 
1946 491 830 


1947 719 1 333 





1947: July 735 , 
Aug. 2 306 752 1 326 
Sept. : 310 . | 756 ‘ 
Oct. ; 308 : 775 . 
Nov. b 311 ‘ 884 1 775 
Dec. 316 . 929 . 





Jan. _ 321 172 969 ; 
Feb. sia 320 ‘ 934 1982 
Mar. oie 321 . 925 2 

April y iain 324 171 911 
May me 324 : 900 
June said 331 . 912 
July ar _ 321 174 . fe 
| 



































! 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Including Sofia. * Retail price index. * April ; official prices ; index based on normal consumption 
of family consisting of man, wife and 2 children. ‘ Jan.-April. * April-Dec. * New index (base 1938 = 100); 
Weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 population, spliced by I.L.O. to 
old series. 7 Retail food price index, base 1936-38 = 100. * The monetary equivalence used formerly of 
1RM. (1938) = 1 Sch. (1948) has been replaced by 1 Sch. (1938) = 1 Sch. (1948). 


ies based 





416 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base : 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Germany Greece Hungary| Iceland Ireland 





T \ 2s 
on ion slities , E Athens | Budapest} Reykjavik 120 

















Original base Jan.-Mar. July 
(= 100) 1939 Aug. 1939) 1939 

















Cost of living 





Composition | 


of the index a-e | a-c, @ | ee 





1937 : ‘ , 100 
1938 100 * , 108 
1939 : 113 
1940 ; ; ‘ ; 132 
1941 : : ; : 152 
1942 ; : . ; 174 
1943 : . , ; ; 

1944 
1945 
1946 : ; 
1947 23 071 a2 





1947: July 22 284 - 5 191 
Aug. 22 965 5 477 
Sept. 23 663 » 5 760 
Oct. 24 459 ‘ ; 5 743 
Nov. 27 280 5 493 
Dec. 29 670 : 5 325 





Jan. 31 427 ° 5 231 
Feb. ‘ 32 720 5 176 


Mar. 32 783 . 5 314 
April 31 183 ‘ 5 334 


May ian see “ 5 267 
June ; oun ‘<o ose ° 5 223 
July soul 
































1937 » ‘ 
1938 : 108 
1939 9 | 113 
1940 j : ; P 132 
1941 ; ‘ : 159 
1942 ; ; : ; 194 
1943 : 
1944 
1945 
1946 ¥ ae 
1947 22 492 6 299 

1947: July 21 687 . 6 633 

Aug. 120 22 511 575 6 985 
Sept. 119 124 23 120 640 356 ; 7 392 
Oct. 116 122 23 809 816 378 : 7 340 
116 120 23 088 901 379 6 962 
116 121 30 285 838 382 ‘ 6 690 


116 121 32 676 818 360 ° 6 552 
116 116 123 34 893 850 360 6 487 
117 117 125 35 332 855 360 ‘ 6 701 
118 cee eee 32 831 831 355 ° 6 752 
124 ose 839 356 6 653 
eee 717 356 . 6 596 
654 359 ° ose 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 British zone. * French zone. * U.S. zone. * Jan.-Mar. * Oct. * July-Dec. * Aug.-Dec. * Interim index ; 
composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Average Aug. and Nov. ** New index with base 1938 = 100, 
for 62 cities with over 50,000 inhabitants, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 417 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
—_ Netherlands | Norway| Poland | Portugal! Rumania | Spain Sweden 


pe pet 9 R.. a 6 31 | Warsaw | Lisbon Bucharest | 50 60 


Original base 9 Dec. 1938- July 1938- | July 
(=100) 1914 3 June 1939 1938 1938 June 1939 1933 1936 


Cost of living 



































Composition 
of the index 


| a-c,¢@ | a-e | a-c | a-b | a-e 





1937 100 ‘ : 100 
pres 1938 103 101 100 105 
or 1939 103 102 101" 112 
oan 1940 111° ' 117 ‘ 11 152 
oa 1941 134 : 122 218 
a 1942 143 138 321 
1943 149 ‘ 154 434 
; 1944 ; 153" 172 651 
1945 188 3 852 
1946 208 23 700 
a RTTIEn 1947 bet 


5191 1947 : July = 539 791 
Aug. . 151° 
Sept. 181 
Oct. ‘ din 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 











108 | ’ . 100 
113 ; 107 
132 : 115 
159 . 164 
194 , 272 
: ; : 416 
578 
: 875 
aes 11 371? 6 418 
6 299 *° pte 41 729 
16 a 

6 633 


7308 1947 : July ° 17 699 997 533 


‘ Aug. . 17 057 
7 Sept. 16 415 
6 962 
6 690 Oct. a 16 454 

2 17 150 
6 552 Dec. 17 940 
6 487 
6 701 
6752 | : na pai 609 167 
6 653 . x a an 613 167 
6596 | i - ‘ ah a 613 166 

ae 598 167 
is 168 





June 


sllaneous. July 






































m index ; 
3 = 100, Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 


*Mar. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. ‘* Sept. and 
Dec. * Currency reorganisation. 





418 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


| United od New 
Australia sss ss 
| Kingdom Fiji Hawaii Zealand 








Country Switzer- 


“ater Turkey 





Town or no. | : 
of localities 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu | 25-4 
<- 1938 | July 1914 |] 4957 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 | 


(=100) 





























Cost of living 





Composition " | 
of the index | oe oe 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 


1947: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
































1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 











1947: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 
Feb. 178 ‘ 108 141 
Mar. 177 109 141 e | 
April 177 109 142 
May 176 412 108 144 X | 


June 177 407 113 147 
July ie wee —_ aoe 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b= Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1 Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 
old retail price series. * Quarterly averages. * Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=100. * Including 
heating. 7’ Average of 8 months. 








laneous. 


.L.O. to 
ncluding 


METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


Cost-of-living Index Numbers! 
(continued ) 


Europe. 


Austria (Vienna). 
April 1945 or April 1938=100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is 23 for food (26 quotations if the 
different qualities of meat are counted separately) ; 8 for beverages and tobacco ; 
1 for rent ; 5 for heat and light ; 3 for clothing ; the other expenditure groups are 
as follows (one item each) : kitchen utensils, personal hygiene and cleaning, educa- 
tion and amusement, and transport. Income taxes are not included. 

The index covers Vienna only and is described as applicable to a worker's 
family consisting of 2 adults and 2 children. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Percentages of expenditures on the various expenditure groups were as follows 
(in April 1938) : 56.9 for food, beverages and tobacco ; 8.8 for rent ; 8.4 for heat 
and light ; 9.8 for clothing and 16.1 for the other groups mentioned above. In 
October 1947 the corresponding percentages had become : 54.4 for food, beverages 
and tobacco ; 2.5 for rent ; 6.2 for heat and light ; 22.5 for clothing and 14.1 for 
the miscellaneous items. 

For food, the list of quantities has been based mainly on the quantities shown 
in the family living study conducted during 1935 by the Viennese Chamber of 
Labour. The family unit chosen consists of 2 adults and 2 children) ; this equals 
3.22 consumption units and a daily consumption per consumption unit of approxi- 
mately 3,000 calories. , 

The retail prices used for foods, beverages and tobacco are the average prices 
for the cheap and expensive qualities as set by the Office of Municipal Markets 
for the city of Vienna. Prices of clothing and of kitchen utensils have been obtained 
from typical outlets in Vienna ; rent is based on an apartment of one room and 
kitchen. 

Prices for each of the main expenditure groups are obtained monthly. 


Publication 


Source : Monatsberichte of the Economic Research Institute. 
No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of first 
publication and date to which the index refers is approximately two weeks. 


Belgium (62 towns). 
1921 =—100. 
Scope. 


The number of items included in the cost-of-living index is as follows : food, 33 ; 
rent, 1 ; heat and light, 7 ; furniture, 13 ; clothing, 25 ; miscellaneous, 9 ; a total 





1 For earlier notes on cost-of-living index numbers in countries of Africa and North 
America and the British West Indies, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No 6, June 
1948, pp, 692-702 ; for other countries in America, see Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, pp, 124- 
125 ; and for countries in Asia, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1948, pp. 267-277. 
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of 88 items. Miscellaneous items include union dues, tobacco, newspapers, insur- 
ance, transport, etc. Direct taxes are not included in the index. 

There are five separate cost-of-living indices, four for wage earners’ families 
belonging to various income categories and one for salaried employees’ families ; 
each index covers 62 towns and is valid for the whole country. 


Computation. 


The mathematical formula used is described as a weighted arithmetic average. 
No yearly average is computed. 

The weights for the main expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) 
for the various income groups of the wage earners’ families and the salaried 
employees’ families : food, 68.13, 66.80, 63.94, 60.68 and for salaried employees 
64.00 ; rent and other housing, 7.68, 7.76, 6.20, 4.77 and 9.69; heat and light, 
6.70, 6.08, 5.03, 4.09 and 4.82 ; clothing, 11.84, 13.41, 14.97, 18.83, 13.81 ; miscel- 
laneous, 5.65, 5.99, 10.26, 11.63 and 7.72. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted during 1921 among 
wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families ; there were no income or family 
size limits except that, for salaried employees, only the lower paid categories 
were taken into account. 

Prices are obtained between the 10th and the 20th of each month in approxi- 
mately 3,000 outlets in 62 localities. Prices are noted by special agents of the 
Department of Economic Affairs. 

Prices are obtained monthly for each item. The agents visit the same shops 
each month and note the prices of identical articles. Since it was impossible to 
obtain exact figures for rent, the percentage increase authorised by law was taken 
into consideration. 

Seasonal variations for items in the fresh fruits and vegetables, clothing and 
fuel groups is not taken into account. 


Publication. 


Source: Revue du Travail and Journal officiel. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between date of first publica- 
tion and date to which the index refers is unknown. 

This cost-of-living index has not been computed since 1940 owing to the German 
occupation and the subsequent violent changes in consumption habits and the 
supply of the various items included in the cost-of-living index. A retail price 
index based on 1936-1938=100 is published instead. A new family living study 
to serve as a basis for a revised cost-of-living index will be undertaken as soon 
as circumstances permit. 


Belgium (62 towns). 
1936-1938 = 100. 


Scope. 


The number of items included in the retail price index is 56: 34 for food, 3 for 
heat and light, 12 for clothing and 7 for miscellaneous. Miscellaneous items include : 
tobacco, matches, and various cleaning materials. Direct taxes are not included. 

The retail price index is computed for each of the 62 towns: special indices 
for large towns, medium-size towns, small towns, rural districts, etc., can there- 
fore be computed. 

The retail price index applies to the whole population. 


Computation. 


The formula used is an unweighted arithmetic average. 
Prices of all items are obtained by special agents between the 10th and the 
20th of each month. 
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METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 





Publication. 

Source : Bulletin mensuel of the National Institute of Statistics. 

An advanced press release is issued approximately two weeks after the date 
to which the index applies. 


Bulgaria (12 towns, including Sofia). 
1939 = 100. 


Scope. 


The total number of items priced in the index is 106 : 47 for food, 1 for rent, 
7 for heat and light, 23 for clothing and 28 for miscellaneous. The following items 
are included under miscellaneous : cigarettes, laundry soap, cinema tickets, travel, 
education, medical services, etc. Direct taxes are not included. 

Prices of the items in each major group are obtained in 12 towns ; a separate 
index is available for Sofia only. 

The index is described as applicable to a worker’s household ; a separate index 
is also computed for salaried employees. 


Computation. 


The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’ aggregative average. 

The annual figures are based on arithmetic averages of monthly prices. 

Weights of the different groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 52.66 ; 
rent, 15.57; heat and light, 7.99; clothing, 15.22, and miscellaneous, 8.56. 

This weighting scale is derived from a family living study conducted from 
1 June 1938 to 31 May 1939 and covering 175 wage earners’ households and 227 
salaried employees’ households. Family income was limited to between 1,000 
and 3,000 leva ; households were to contain at least 2 members living in a rented 
apartment without boarders or domestics. 

Prices are averages for the four weeks, prices for each week being the prices 
on market days. 

Prices are obtained by agents of the Directorate-General of Statistics, who 
visit the various municipalities. 

Indices are computed every month for all groups except rent, for which special 
enquiries are undertaken in April and October of each year. 

Prices of food are obtained in public weekly markets and in shops patronised 
by wage earners’ families. 

For heat and light, clothing and miscellaneous, prices are obtained in shops 
patronised by wage earners’ families, prices for each city being then weighted 
by the number of inhabitants in order to get the average price for the compu- 
tation of the index. 

For rent, a special enquiry is undertaken in April and October of each year 
into the changes in rent of an apartment of one room and a kitchen ; figures are 
then weighted on the basis of the number of apartments rented in each of the 
12 ‘towns. 

No special account is taken of the problem of seasonal variations. 


Publication. 
Source: Bulletin mensuel of the Directorate-General of Statistics. 


No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of first 
publication and the date to which the index refers is one month. 


Czechoslovakia (Prague). 
July 1914 or March 19389=100. 


Scope. 


The number of items included in the index is as follows : food, 34; rent, 1 
heat and light, 9 ; clothing, 38 ; miscellaneous, 16 ; or a total of 98 items. Items 
included under miscellaneous are: beer, tobacco, personal hygiene, transport, 
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education and books, etc., amusements, income taxes, insurance premiums and 
trade union dues. 

The only information available on the method used to calculate changes in 
income taxes is that “it is calculated on the total sum of expenditures ”. 

A cost-of-living index is computed for the whole country; the number of 
towns included in this index are as follows : for food, heat and light : 180 in Bohemia, 
82.in Moravia and Silesia and 141 in Slovakia ; for rent: 16 in Bohemia, 10 in 
Moravia and Silesia and 11 in Slovakia ; for clothing and miscellaneous: 28 in 
Bohemia, 14 in Moravia and Silesia and 17 in Slovakia. Separate indices are 
available for each of the 6 biggest towns (Prague, Brno, Bratislava, Pilsen, Liberec 
and Ostrava). 

The indices are applicable to a wage earner’s family ; an index is also available 
for salaried employees’ families (in Prague only). No other index is available 
for farmers or for other social and economic groups. 


Computation. 


The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Annual averages are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 

Quantities of each item used in the computation are available but not per- 
centage weights in any one period. 

Quantities used were derived from a family living study conducted during 
1927-1928 amongst 79 wage earners’ and 75 salaried employees’ families in Prague. 
No limits were observed as to income or size of family. The average wage earner’s 
family consisted of 2 adults and 3 children ; the average salaried employee’s family 
consisted of 2 adults and 2 children. 

Prices are obtained during the first week of each month. They are obtained 
monthly (except for rent) from the various municipal and provincial statistical 
offices ; prices for clothing are obtained by questionnaires filled out by retailers 
in that branch. 

No goods of seasonal character enter the index ; it is true that such goods as 
potatoes, vegetables and fruits are included in the list, but only such varieties are 
considered which, in normal times at least, are on the market all the year round. 
Whenever both old and new crops of a vegetable or fruit are sold simultaneously, 
as in the case of potatoes, a weighted arithmetic mean of both prices is used ; 
weights are obtained by estimating the ratio of quantities of either category bought 
by wage earners’ families. 


Publication. 


Source : Cenove Zpravy. 

The press release containing preliminary results is issued three weeks after 
the week during which prices have been obtained ; final indices are published 
four to five weeks after the date to which the indices refer. 


Denmark (200 localities). . 
1935 = 100. 
Scope. 


The number of items included in the index is as follows : food, 60 ; heat and 
light, 8; other housing expenditure, 10; clothing, 14; miscellaneous, 47. 
Miscellaneous items include cleaning, gifts, tobacco, wine, hygiene, and transport. 

Direct taxes are included in the index. Once a year an enquiry is undertaken 
in approximately 200 municipalities on the average taxes paid by a family whose 
income is the same as that of the family used as a basis for the computation of 
the index. 

The geographical scope extends to approximately 200 municipalities for every 
one of the main expenditure groups except for rent, which is studied in approxi- 
mately 50 towns. 

There are no separate indices for towns according to size or for rural districts. 

The index is described as valid for wage earners’ families and for a small num- 
ber of families of salaried employees. 
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Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Yearly averages are arithmetic averages of five quarterly figures, the index 
for the January figure of the year in question and of the January figure of the 
following year having a weight of 50 per cent. 

The weighting diagram, since July 1942, is as follows (in percentages) : food, 
39.3; rent, 10.8; heat and light, 7.1; other housing expenditures, 2.5 ; cloth- 
ing, 11.0; miscellaneous, 14.0; and taxes, 15.2. 

Weights are based on a family living study conducted during 1942 amongst 
urban wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families. 

Prices refer to the first week of each quarter. They are obtained by means 
of a questionnaire sent out to 200 municipal authorities by the Statistical Depart- 
ment in Copenhagen. 

Prices are obtained once a quarter for all items except rent, which is obtained 
once a year. 

The questionnaires sent to the municipalities request data on prices of food- 
stuffs and heat and light. For the other housing expenditures, for clothing and 
for miscellaneous, prices are obtained directly by the Statistical Department 
from various industrial and commercial firms. 

No account is taken of the problem of seasonal variations for clothing and fuel 
items ; for fresh fruits and vegetables, the only information available is that 
the average of the last four quarters is taken. 


Publication. 

Source : Statistiske Efterretninger. 

An advance press release is published approximately five weeks after the date 
to which the index refers. 


Finland (32 towns). 
Aug. 1938-July 1939=100 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is as follows: 40 for food, 1 for 
rent, 5 for heat and light, 13 for clothing and 55 for miscellaneous, or a total of 
114 items. Miscellaneous items include household goods, cultural expenses, laundry 
and cleaning, medical expenses, amusements, transport, tobacco, insurance pre- 
miums, interest and taxes. The rent index is estimated on the basis of an apart- 
ment of one room and kitchen with and without central heating. 

Taxable income is computed by taking into account changes in wages measured 
on the basis of statistics of earnings. Since income tax is mostly deducted at 
the source, this income is computed four times a year on the basis of wage statis- 
tics. In computing allowances for children, the distribution of families included 
in the family living study which constitutes the basis of the computation of the 
cost-of-living index has been taken into consideration. 

The geographic coverage is 32 towns for the main expenditure groups ; separate 
indices are available for the large towns. 

No separate indices are available for salaried employees, farmers or for any 
other economic or social group. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Yearly figures are arithmetic averages of monthly indices. 

The weighting diagram during the base period was as follows (in percentages) : 
food, 45.4; rent, 13.4; heat and light, 4.3; clothing, 11.9; and miscellaneous, 
25.0. 

Weights are derived from a family living study undertaken during 1928 among 
823 families of wage earners and lower civil servants ; these families are considered 
representative of the more prosperous among wage earners’ families. 

Prices are obtained once a week for a majority of the items in the food group 
for the balance, prices are obtained around the 15th of each month. 
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Special agents located in each of the 82 localities send in their price quota- 
tions each week or once a month for the items the prices of which are obtained 
on a monthly basis. 

For items other than food, the procedure is as follows: rent is obtained once 
a year (on the basis of the rent census) ; at the present time new figures for rent 
are included each time the regulations of the Rent Control Board change. For 
the other main expenditure groups, prices are obtained once a month. For taxes, 
as explained above, rates are computed four times a year. 

Prices are obtained in retail outlets as well as in municipal markets, and in 
private establishments as well as in co-operative establishments, each month 
from the same outlets. The number of outlets varies according to the size of the 
locality concerned. Care is taken that retail outlets in the suburbs of each town 
are also canvassed. 

Seasonal adjustments of prices are utilised for fish and eggs on the basis of 
seasonal variations from month to month over the years 1936 to 1938. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables are not included in the list of items at the present time. 


Publication. 

Source : Social Tidskrift. 

Cost-of-living index numbers for a given month are released on the 17th or 
18th of the following month. 

A temporary cost-of-living index based on October 1947=100 has recently 
been computed. It is based on a budget devised by a Committee of Experts of 
the Economic Council and is the one used at present for wage adjustments. Quan- 
tities used as weights are derived from recent food consumption studies (Novem- 
ber 1946 and April 1947) ; compared with the official index described above, quan- 
tities of milk, butter and sugar have been considerably reduced whereas quan- 
tities of potatoes, cereals and meat have been increased ; for the rent index, houses 
built in 1945 and 1946 have been taken into account. 


France (Paris). 
1938 = 100. 


Scope. 

The retail prices index for Paris covers 34 items : 29 for food ; 4 for heat and 
light and 1 for miscellaneous (soap). Direct taxes are not included. 

The retail prices index is described as applicable to a worker’s family of 4 per- 
sons. Indices are not available for any other economic group. 


Computation. 
The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 
Yearly averages are arithmetic averages of the 12 monthly figures. 
The weights used are 60 for food ; 5 for heat and light and 2 for miscellaneous. 
The scale of weights is based on a family living study undertaken in 1930 


and covering urban wage earners’ families. 
Prices are obtained by special agents each week for all the groups. These 
agents visit the larger food stores and note the prices of articles of ordinary quality. 


Publication. 

Source: Bulletin de la statistique générale de la France. 

No information is available on the length of the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the index refers. 


Franee (towns of over 10,000 population). 
1938 = 100. 
Scope. 


The retail price index covers 34 articles : 29 for food ; 4 for heat and light and 
1 for miscellaneous (soap). Direct taxes are not included. 
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There are 400 towns with a population of more than 10,000; each item is 


priced in these 400 towns. 
The retail price index is described as applicable to a worker’s family of 4 persons. 


Computation. 

Laspeyres’ formula is used. 

Yearly figures are arithmetic averages of the 4 quarterly indices. 

Weights are the same as for the Paris index, e.g., food, 60 ; heat and light, 5 ; 
miscellaneous, 2. 

The base for the scale of weights is a family living study undertaken during 
1930 among urban wage earners’ families. 

Prices are obtained for the first day of the second month of each quarter by 
means of questionnaires sent to the mayors of the towns covered. 

The prices used are described as estimates applicable to food stores and public 
markets. 


Publication. 


Source : Bulletin de la statistique générale de la France. 
No advance press release is issued, and the interval between first publication 
and the date to which the index refers is approximately 2 months. 


Germany (British Zone). 
1938 = 100. 


The cost-of-living index computed by the Statistics Office until 1945 was 
based on 1913-1914=100 and covered 72 towns. 

The computation of this index was resumed in 1945 in the British Zone, but 
with 1938 as base ; the number of towns covered was gradually increased from 11 
in January 1946 to 25 in January 1947. The index is based on the average prices 
of 153 goods and services in daily use ; changes in the price of tobacco and ciga- 
rettes have been taken into account since August 1946. 

The quantities of each of the goods and services correspond to those which 
ean be acquired lawfully by a family of 2 adults (one heavy worker), a boy of 
12 years, a girl of 7 and a child of one and a half years, living in a 2-room dwell- 
ing with kitchen ; the index for food, therefore, takes account of changes in the 
ration scale ; the rent index is based on the legally controlled rent of an undamaged 
dwelling built before 1 July 1918. 

Weights of the main expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) : 


Group July 1945 December 1947 
Food 54.4 48.2 
Rent 13.4 12.3 
Heat and light 4.6 4.7 
Clothing 14.9 19.9 
Miscellaneous 12.7 14.9 


A new index, computed on a basis as agreed upon by the authorities for the 
four zones and also based on 1938=100, has recently been published for the 
British and the United States Zones. It is computed separately for various family 
types ; type II (worker’s family of five with 3 children, bombed out or evacuated) 
has been chosen for publication in the Review. The weights used are as follows 
(in percentages) : food (and stimulants), 32.1 ; rent, 22.0; heat and light, 10.2 ; 
clothing, 8.4; miscellaneous (cleaning and toilet articles, education, entertain- 
ment, household furnishings, and transport), 27.3. 


Publication. 
Source : Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.): Report of the 
Military Governor (Annex). 
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Hungary (Budapest). 
August 1939=100. 


Scope. 


The total number of items priced is 45 : 19 for food ; 1 for rent ; 3 for fuel and 
light ; 15 for clothing and 7 for miscellaneous. Miscellaneous expenditures include 
laundry soap, newspapers, cinema seats, tobacco, matches and hairdressing. 


Direct taxes are not included in the index. 


The index covers only Budapest but at the present time an effort is made to 
cover the 6 most important other towns : Debrecen, Gyér, Miskole, Pécs, Szeged 


and Szombathely. 


Indices apply to a wage earner’s family of 4 people (father, mother, boy of 12 
and girl of 6) in Budapest consuming 55,000 calories a week. For rent, the index 


is based on the rent of a flat of one room and kitchen. 


Computation. 


The formula used is Laspeyres’ aggregative method. 
Yearly figures are arithmetic averages of the 12 monthly figures. 
The quantities of the various articles have been set by the Central Statistical 


Office in collaboration with the Hungarian Institute of Economic Research and 
the Municipal Bureau of Statistics of Budapest on the basis of the food supply 
situation in August 1946 (date of the currency reorganisation), and the quantities 
thus obtained are used as base quantities, assuming the same level of living as at 


the end of August 1939, the base period. 

The computation of the cost-of-living index is done four times a month on 
the 7th, 15th, 23rd and last day of the month. 

Prices are obtained through official price lists published by the administration 
of the official Budapest markets and also on the basis of returns from special 
agents visiting clothing stores patronised by wage earners. 

Food prices are obtained daily; other prices are obtained weekly, except 
rent, which is obtained monthly. 

In the cases where, because of changes in the quantities allotted through 
rationing, or because certain articles are not available in the official markets, 
certain staple foodstuffs are not sold at official prices, prices on the free market 
are obtained and applied either to the quantities which cannot be covered by the 
official rations or to the total quantities ; if certain articles are completely missing, 
substitutions are made. 

For fresh vegetables, average prices for the 4 cheapest articles are calculated. 
For fruits, prices of apples are used in summer and prices of marmalade in winter. 
The cost of clothing is distributed weekly over the whole year and sometimes 
even over a period of years (for men’s suits, etc.). Weekly quantities of fuel are 
one 52nd part of the total weight for the year. 


Publication. 


Source : Revue hongroise de statistique; Bulletin des statistiques économiques ; 
Annuaire statistique hongrois ; Magyar Statisztikai Zsebkényv. 

A first mimeographed sheet giving the results of the latest cost-of-living index 
two or three days after the date to which it applies is circulated among Government 
ministries, official agencies and sometimes published in the papers; the other 
publications show the cost-of-living index one month after the date to which the 
index applies. 


(to be continued ) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Migration for Employment : Revision of the Migration for Employment Con- 
vention, 1939, the Migration for Employment Recommendation, 1939, and the 
Migration for Employment (Co-operation between States) Recommendation, 1939. 
Eleventh Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirty-Second 
Session, Geneva, 1949. Report XI (1). International Labour Office, Geneva, 
1948. 218 pp. $1.25; 5s. 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office at its 104th Session 
(Geneva, March 1948) decided to place on the agenda of the 32nd (1949) Session 
of the International Labour Conference the question of the revision of the Con- 
vention and the two Recommendations adopted in 1939 concerning migration 
for employment. The Governing Body had already, on the proposal of the Perma- 
nent Migration Committee, decided at its 100th Session (Montreal, October 1946) 
to consult Governments on the desirability of revision. This consultation was 
undertaken, and the Permanent Migration Committee, at its second session 
(February 1948), after considering the Government replies, recommended to the 
Governing Body that the Convention should be revised and that in place of two 
Recommendations there should be one revised Recommendation, to which a 
model bilateral agreement should be annexed.* 

The present report contains extracts from the discussions of the Permanent 
Migration Committee at its second session and, in accordance with the recommend- 
ations of the Committee, approved by the Governing Body, proposed texts for the 
consideration of Governments. Among the appendices are the observations sub- 
mitted by the Preparatory Commission for the International Refugee Organis- 
ation. The purpose of this report is to transmit the texts to Governments for their 
amendments and comments, which will be transmitted to the third session of 
the Permanent Migration Committee, to be held at Geneva in January 1949. 
A second report will then be prepared by the International Labour Office, setting 
forth the amendments and comments made by Governments and the Permanent 
Migration Committee, and revised texts prepared in the light of these comments. 


Employment Problems, with Special Reference to Recruitment and Training. 
Second Item on the Agenda. International Labour Organisation, Textiles Com- 
mittee, Second Session, Geneva, 1948. International Labour Office, Geneva, 
1948. 119 pp. 60c.; 3s. 


The subject of this report was placed by the Governing Body on the agenda 
of the forthcoming session of the Textiles Committee (Geneva, October 1948) 


1 For an account of the second session of the Permanent Migration Committee, see /nterna- 
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after resolutions urging enquiry into the subject had been adopted by the Com- 
mittee at its first session (November 1946).1_ The report, which is largely based 
on Government replies to a questionnaire, first surveys the manpower situation 
in the textile industry, and attempts an analysis of the main trends and develop- 
ments since the pre-war years. Information concerning manpower requirement 
in the industry is followed by a discussion of the measures that have been taken 
to increase available resources and methods of recruitment adopted in various 
countries. A chapter is devoted to vocational training, and the report concludes 
with a list of points which might give rise to an exchange of views between Govern- 
ments and employers’ and workers’ organisations, and so serve as a basis for the 
work of the Committee. 


Recruitment and Training. Second Item on the Agenda. International Labour 
Organisation, Petroleum Committee, Second Session, Geneva, 1948. Report II. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 78 pp. 35c.; 1s. 9d. 


Safety in the Petroleum Industry. Third Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Organisation, Petroleum Committee, Second Session, Geneva, 1948. 
Report III. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 18 pp. 25c.; 1s. 3d. 


Industrial Relations. Fourth Item on the Agenda, International Labour 
Organisation, Petroleum Committee, Second Session, Geneva, 1948. Report IV. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 42 pp. 25c. ; 1s. 3d. 


The subjects of recruitment and training, safety, and industrial relations were 
placed by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office on the agenda 
of the second session of the Petroleum Committee after the Committee had, in a 
series of resolutions adopted at its first session *, invited the Office to undertake 
enquiries into these subjects. All three reports are based on the replies of Govern- 
ment to questionnaires. 

The report on recruitment and training first discusses the general employ- 
ment situation in the petroleum industry and the methods of recruitment used in 
various countries. A survey is then made of the various types of occupation in 
the industry and the physical and psychological aptitudes and technical quali- 
fications required of workers, followed by a description of the facilities available 
in various countries for acquiring these qualifications. A chapter is devoted to 
the role of employers’ and workers’ organisations with regard to employment 
problems, and details are given of the arrangements existing in some countries 
to ensure bipartite or tripartite co-operation or consultation for the solution of 
recruitment or training problems. 

The report on safety in the industry deals with the risks peculiar to petroleum 
production and refining ; legislation in force concerning safety in this industry ; 
warning signs ; the safety movement in the petroleum industry, including national 
and regional organisation, works safety organisation, education and training ; 
medical service ; inspection ; the reporting and investigation of accidents ; and 
statistics. The information supplied by the various countries has, as far as pos- 
sible, been supplemented by data already in the possession of the Safety Section 
of the International Labour Office. 

The report on industrial relations, after a brief account of the action taken 
by the International Labour Organisation with regard to freedom of association 
and industrial relations generally, describes the present position in the industry 
in regard to the three aspects of the problem referred to by the Petroleum Com- 
mittee in the resolution adopted at its first session.*® 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 77-85. 
* Cf. Idem, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 274-280. 
* Ibid., p. 275. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Forty Years After. Pius XI and the Social Order. By Raymond J. MiILieR. 
St. Paul, Minn., Radio Replies Press, 1948. 828 pp. $2.75. 


A commentary, paragraph by paragraph, on the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno. The author does not stop at mere theoretical exposition, but gets boldly 
down to facts and with the aid of many concrete instances compares modern 
labour legislation and economic, industrial, banking and trade-union organis- 
ation with the teaching of the Encyclical. There is a copious and well-chosen 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. 


Economie Security and Individual Freedom. Can We Have Both? By Albert 
LAUTERBACH. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1948. iv+178 pp. 

After discussing what he describes as the two fears of mankind—oppression 
and depression—the author passes from an account of the laissez-faire system 
to the totalitarian solutions as exemplified in national socialism, fascism and 
communism, and concludes with an account of economic freedom in the twentieth 
century. In his view political and cultural freedom is compatible with goals of 
economic policy such as full employment, huge production, high consumption and 
social security, but the most dangerous foes of freedom are insecurity and misery. 


The Politics of Equality. New Zealand’s Adventures in Democracy. By Leslie 
Liesom. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. xiii+519 pp. $6. 


An up-to-date account of the system of government—political and adminis- 
trative—in New Zealand, by an American professor who has spent eight years 
in the country. The work is divided into two parts; the period before the “ momen- 
tous election ” of 1890, described as “ democracy in evolution”, and the period 
subsequent to 1890, described as “ democracy in operation”. The author is an 
enthusiastic admirer of this State, “ which has initiated a significant synthesis 
of democratic politics with social economics, and of liberty with equality”, and 
whose foundations are “ hatred of privilege, passion for social justice and eradic- 
ation of poverty ”. 


Local Labor Market Research. University of Minnesota Industrial Relations 
Centre. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1948. xvii+226 pp. 


A co-operative study of the Employment Stabilisation Research Institute 
at the University of Minnesota. This study, which is confined to the city of St. Paul, 
was undertaken to provide information on what has taken and is taking place 
in the labour market and what conditions characterise current demands for and 
supplies of labour in these markets. Five major projects were undertaken : (1) the 
development of indices of employment, wages and hours; (2) the making of a 
sampling survey of the labour force; (3) the measurement of frictions in the 
labour market ; (4) a study of labour demands, elasticities, etc., and (5) a study 
of relief policies and administration. The book gives a full account of the methods 
adopted and the results obtained, and shows what can be done by intensive study, 
on the spot, of local conditions. 


L’activité professionnelle des femmes en France. Etude statistique : évolution — 
comparaisons internationales. By Jean Daric. Institut National d’Etudes Démo- 
graphiques. Travaux et documents, Cahier N° 5. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1947. 99 pp. 


On the basis of statistical data obtained from French censuses since the end 
of the nineteenth century, this study sets out to gauge the volume of the active 
female population during the last 50 years, to show the variations this has under- 
gone, and to bring out its main tendencies. Agriculture is excluded. The author 
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makes a statistical examination of the participation of women and girls in economic 
activity generally (absolute numbers, rate of activity, distribution by sex, age 
structure of the non-agricultural active population, participation of married 
women). Women’s work in the main occupational groups is analysed, and a num- 
ber of tentative international comparisons made. 

The study shows that France is one of the western countries in which gainful 
activity by women is most extensive, and that several indices—tratio of active 
persons to total female population, distribution of gainful activity by sexes, 
activity of married women in non-agricultural occupations—have remained 
remarkably steady since the beginning of the century. The internal make-up 
of the active female population, on the other hand, has changed considerably ; 
a continuous tendency is discernible away from industrial work towards the pro- 
fessions and public employment, and away also from domestic service. This book, 
with its careful documentation, is an important contribution to the study of real 
trends regarding the employment of women in France. 


Die Frau im Sechweizerischen Arbeitsrecht. By Rose-Emilie Béscu. Friburg, 
Universitaétsbuchhandlung, 1947. 98 pp. 


This study of the position of working women in Switzerland is based on a 
legal seminar held at the University of Friburg. It presents a comprehensive 
picture of the legal provisions which have a bearing upon the right of women 
to work in manufacturing, trade or service industries in the various cantons of 
Switzerland. 

There has been much debate concerning the relative position and status of 
men and women since the middle of the last century. One conclusion at least, 
may certainly be drawn, the author declares—that there will always be a need 
for some special legislative provisions for the woman worker in order to protect, 
not only the female employee, but the interests of society as a whole. The main 
chapters in the book are devoted to questions of: hours of work ; prohibition of 
hazardous work; minimum age requirements; apprenticeship ; maternity pro- 
tection ; and rates of pay accorded to women as compared with those received by 
men. An extensive bibliography cites not only publications on this subject, 
but also the legislation and international Conventions which bear on women’s 
work in Switzerland. 


The Australian Textile Industry. Melbourne, Institute of Industrial Manage- 
ment, 1947. 118 pp. 


The six lectures here reproduced were arranged by the Australian Institute 
of Industrial Management as the initial step towards a detailed programme of 
activity in the aspects of management as applied to the textile industry. The 
first lecture gives a brief survey of the industry, with particular reference to 
Australia, and discusses some of the present day world supply problems ; against 
this background, the subsequent four lectures deal with the different sections of 
the Australian textile industry, emphasising some special aspect in respect of 
each of them, namely, production control in the wool industry, management 
problems in the flax industry, wage incentives in the knitting industry, and quality 
control in the silk industry. A final lecture, reviewing the possibilities of expansion 
in the different sections of the Australian textile industry, points out that the 
woollen textile industry can, under normal working conditions, produce approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. more than necessary to satisfy the local demand and that 
even after allowing for an increase in demand owing to a rise in national income, 
24 per cent. of the total production must be exported to maintain a satisfactory 
position. 

It has been suggested that the cotton textile industry should be expanded 
so as to satisfy 40 per cent. of the home demand ; the main difficulty in this respect, 
apart from the problem of getting the necessary machinery, is the shortage of 
labour. Increased immigration, and the decentralisation of industry and its 
establishment in areas where previously no factory employment was available 
are the possible methods suggested to overcome this difficulty. 
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